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PRIVATE TALKS THROUGH SPACE 


All the World Loves the River 



Boating is becoming an increasingly popular recreation in England, and the splendid sun¬ 
shine and warm weather which we have been enjoying lately have driven thousands on 
to the rivers up and down the country. This picture shows a happy scene on the Thames at 
Henley during a recent sunny afternoon 


FIERCE STORM IN 
" THE SUN 

AND GREAT EXCITEMENT 
IN THE OCEAN BED 

The Spot on the Sun as Big 
as Ten Earths 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 
UPSET 

There has been a great storm in the 
sun which has upset the balance of the 
mysterious electrical forces that run 
throughout the universe ; even the elec-, 
trical cables on the ocean bed have in 
places been' affected.-' An unusually. 
• fine display of the aurora borealis' was 
seen in-the British Isles about the same 
time, and was probably a result of the 
magnetic storm, ■ which upset telegraphs 
and telephones, and affected compasses 
and other kinds of magnetic and elec¬ 
trical instruments. • 

These, electrical disturbances seem to 
-have been experienced over practically 
the whole of the northern hemisphere, 
and similar, disturbances are. reported 
from Australia; where a brilliant display 
of the aurora australis , was witnessed. 
In the British Isles telegraphs and tele¬ 
phones were interrupted for several hours, 
and a peculiar feature of the affair was 
that lines running north and south were 
far more affected than those running 
east and west. 

Sunspot Causes a Fire 

America, Russia, and Scandinavia had 
even more dramatic experiences. Tele¬ 
graphs and telephones were absolutely 
stopped ; and at the Karlstad telephone 
exchange in Sweden the disturbance was 
so great that it caused a fire, which burned 
down the exchange and did damage to 
the extent of ^15,000. 

Men of science attribute the magnetic 
storm to an immense sunspot 94,000 
miles long and 21,000 miles wide. This 
would give it an area of about 2000 
million square miles, or more than ten 
times the size of the earth. 

What are these enormous spots that 
appear on the sun’s surface ? No one 
.can say definitely, though they are now 
generally believed to be gigantic storms 
or explosions,' lasting weeks and some¬ 
times^ months, compared with which the 
mightiest cyclone or the most terrific 
dynamite explosion on earth would be 
but as a feeble puff. 

Dazzling Light That Looks Black 

Sunspots always have a black nucleus 
surrounded by abelt less dark and mottled 
in apipearance. The dark centre has the 
appearance of a great cavity, while the 
belt appears elevated, andit is thought 
that the spots are plateau-like portions 
of the sun .with depressions at then- 
centres. Of course, the dark part is not 
realty black; it only appears so against 
the more brilliant part of the sun’s sur¬ 
face. As a matter of fact, it is far 
brighter than the strongest electric arc 
light we can produce. 


The intensely hot particles of the 
sun’s interior are believed to be con¬ 
tinually rising to the surface, giving off 
their heat and then sinking back again, 
just as do the bubbles of steam in a 
kettle of boiling water.’ Generally this 
proceeds regularly arid’quietly' but at 
times the motion takes the form of a 
violent eruption; and a sunspot appears. 
The datk centre is due to the falling back 
of the cooler particles from the surface 
into the cavity caused by the explosion.: 

From the facts that sunspots come 
with greater and .less frequency over- 
periods of . about eleven years, and that 
Jupiter takes roughly the same time for 
his journey round the sun, has come the 
theory that Jupiter may cause the storms, 
in the sun; but his influence must be too 
feeble to cause'such terrific happenings. 

Unusually fine displays of the aurora: 
and great magnetic'disturbances on the 
earth undoubtedly often occur when 
sunspots are most frequent, but all 
astronomers are not convinced that there 
is any necessary connection. Many, 
however, believe that the spots cause 


the disturbances, and some go so far as 
to say that the weather is affected by 
sunspots, and that by calculating when 
the spots are likely to appear we should 
be able to say when the monsoons would 
fail in India and famine be threatened. 

According to the hose-pipe theory, 
as it is called by science, electrical 
corpuscles from the disturbed regions 
of the sun are thrown out with a speed 
like that of light, and these, meeting 
the earth, ionize the atmosphere—that 
is, separate the gases composing it 
into tiny, electrified particles which 
act as a good conductor of electricity. 

When this is particularly intense 
there is a luminous effect, which is 
seen as the aurora. • ... ; . - : 

The recent storm was, according to 
the Astronomer Royal, one of the worst 
magnetic storms ever experienced in- 
England, and even the Atlantic cables 
were so greatly excited that some of 
them will probably have to be raised 
for repair. Odd that a storm in the sun 
should stir up the cables at the bottom 
of the sea ! Picture on page 2 


C. B. ONCE AGAIN 

Commander Fry to the 
Front 

THE FASCINATION OF THE 
CRICKET FIELD 

. Among the millions of lovers of healthy 
British sport—^one of the best influences 
in the world—none will be more enthusi¬ 
astic about the return of Commander 
C. B. Fry to the arena of first-class 
cricket than the readers of the C.N., to 
whose best, instincts he made some splen¬ 
did appeals when the paper was growing • 
strong through its infant months. • 

We enlisted the'Commander as one of 
.our contributors because he stood out 
conspicuously as' the', most . all-round 
representative of what is fine, in our' 
British open-air life. ' . 

Whether it was in the swift strain.of 
the running path, or the flight'of the long 
jump, or the wiles and strength and pace 
of .the football field,, or the many-sided 
skill of cricket, with bat and ball and in¬ 
tuitive judgment, C. B. Fry was.a great 
personal performer and a magnetic leader: 

A Record Never Equalled 

His record, counting all the domains 
of sport, had never been equalled. But 
from. him, as from all, years take their 
toll of vigour, while -giving • in return 
their gathered store of experience. 

Yet in this year. 1921, which is the 
Commander’s fiftieth year (who wifi 
believe it?), when Old England was in 
dire straits under the keen competition 
of her ardent brood of children from the 
other side of the world, when the sports¬ 
manship of Australia had stricken" her 
sorely on the cricket green, there arose 
a general outcry of enquiry : Where is 
the captain who will lead our champions 
forth to battle ? And, despite his tale of 
years, the almost universal impulse 
was to turn to the gallant sportsman who 
had never failed both to do and to lead. 

“ Why not call back Fry ? ” was the 
whisper everywhere, growing at last 
into a shout. 

A Splendid Tribute 

And then, by general agreement, the 
most trustful thing was said that ever 
pleased a true sportsman’s, ear : “ Let 

him decide himself, for he will be just and 
fair, and do right to the old land," they 
said. And so it was agreed that C. B. Fry 
himself should form his own opinion 
whether he was at the moment “ fit ” 
and in . “ form ” for captaining Old 
England once again. 

“ Leave it all in his hands ” was the 
general decision, and that decision put 
on the man so trusted the most magnifi¬ 
cent stamp of honour that sport has 
ever awarded. - - - ' 

In the meantime the Commander met 
with an accident to his knee and could 
not in any case be chosen for the First 
Test Match. But while our open-air 
sports retain this spirit of manly trust the 
proof is clear that they are right at heart. 
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PHANTOM FLEET 

VISIONS OF SHIPS IN 
THE AIR 

Curious Sight Off the Goodwin 
Sands 

WHAT A MIRAGE IS 

The strange form of mirage known to 
sailors as looming has just been seen on 
the Goodwin Sands. 

The chaplain to the Mission to Sea¬ 
men was returning from his usual visit 
to the South Goodwin lightship on a 
motor launch when he ran into a haze. 

Suddenly there appeared to the east, 
- about 200 feet in the air, a large steamer 
and several sailing ships with hulls, 
masts, sails, and funnels all complete. 
It was a weird sight, and, as the chaplain 
says, the vessels looked like phantom 
ships. The actual ships were nowhere 
in sight. 

Seeing Round the Earth 

This looming is usually seen at the 
close of a warm day, and in some cases 
ships as far away as ioo miles are 
plainly seen at heights varying from 
ioo feet to half a mile. 

The appearance, though strange, is 
quite simply explained. 

The cold surface of the sea chills 
• the lower layers of the atmosphere, 
rendering them dense, and the rays of 
light passing from a vessel completely 
hidden from an observer by the round¬ 
ness of the earth are refracted, or bent, 
by thef rarer layers of the higher air, 
" The vessel thus becomes visible and 
appears reflected in the clouds. Some¬ 
times the image is inverted.. ■ 

The looming is not confined to the 
sea: At a British Association meeting 
Professor Lloyd mentioned, that he had 
seen from Dublin the .Welsh hills so 
plainly depicted that the . very - in¬ 
equalities of their surfaces were visible. 
Sir David Brewster, in explaining this 



How the mirage on the Goodwins was caused 


strange appearance, declared that in 
such cases the intervening air becomes 
a magnifying Tens of large proportions. 

The coast of France has been seen 
clearly from Hastihgs, the fishing boats: 
and buildings being as' plainly visible 
as if they were only a few miles' away. 
In the ordinary way this, coast is quite 
invisible from Hastings. = 

EGYPT THE WONDERFUL 
Land of Mystery and Romance 

Egypt and its Monuments. By Robert 
Hichens, with pictures by - Jules ' Guerin. 
Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s. 

The Special feature of this magnificent 
picture-book of ■ historic Egypt 'is M. 
Guerin’s twenty paintings, toned won-, 
derfully to express the mystery and 
romance of the land. There are also 
forty very fine photographs. 

-As a matter of course, Mr. Hichens’s 
accompanying letterpress displays know¬ 
ledge, imagination, and literary grace. 

. But Egypt transcends description; 
it must make its appeal more swiftly 
and subtly than is possible to the care¬ 
fully chosen word ; it must loom on the 
mind as an apparition, and this it does 
in the pictures of M. Jules Guerin, with 
their supplement of splendidphotographs. 


THE WEATHER OF APRIL 


LONDON , 
Hours of sun .1917 
Hours of rain . 257 
Wet days . . 10 

Dry days . . 20 

Warmest day . 28th 
Coldest day . 15th 


RAINFALL 
London. ■ . ins. 179 
Torquay . ins. 73 
Newcastle . ins. 1'35 
Cardiff . . ins. '84 
Fort William ins. 2'27 
Dublin . . ins. So 


£2000 IN A BOX 

A Man’s Offer to Farmers 
in Canada 

QUEER CONTRACT TO BRING RAIN 

In a box at Medicine Hat, a town in 
Alberta on the great Canadian Pacific 
Railway, is a sum o£ /2000 and one of the 
queerest legal contracts ever engrossed 
on paper. ;.. •. ’ ./ . , ? 

Tire-parties who have made the con¬ 
tract are a number of Canadian farmers, 
living within a radius of 1 bo miles, in 
Alberta,/ iii . the ■ neighbourhood of 
Medicine Hat; and an American from 
California, Hatfield by name, who 
engages to produce rain in the district at 
an arranged price. 

During the last four years the average 
rainfall has been under two inches, and 
two inches is taken as the amount that 
normally falls. Hatfield claims to be 
master of a method of producing rain, 
and he is working his method between 
May 1 and July 31, the period when rain, 
such as it is, usually fails near Medicine 
Hat. That, indeed, is when it is specially 
needed for the crops. 

If this year more than, two inches 
pf rain falls, Hatfield is to receive /1000 
for each additional inch up to four, and 
the full £2600 for two extra inches is 
ready in the box. ‘ It. has been sub¬ 
scribed by the expectant farmers. 

The Rain Falls 

Hatfield promised . there should be 
rain by May 6, and, sure enough, it began 
to fail on May 3, and went on falling,-from 
time to time, for a fortnight, the best fail 
the district had had in recent years, and 
likely to win the money for the : rain- 
maker. • , : : 

• Naturally, this year’s trial will not 
give any proof of the value of Hatfield’s 
method. With him it seems to be a case 
of “ Heads I win, tails I do not lose;”’ 
It is quite possible that this.is the year 
when rain will fall copiously, whether 
Hatfield is there or not. ■ 

Any test must extend over a number of 
years if- it is to have value in the eyes of 
science, though one favourable year will 
no doubt satisfy superstition. 

• THE POOR HOSPITALS 

! £127,000 to Help Them 

• Everyone who knows anything of the 
practical work done by hospitals is 
enthusiastic in their favour, and yet, 
almost without exception, the hospitals 
are poor, and many are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

■ •No. one has been able to suggest a 
remedy that will remove this reproach. 
The poor Cannot support the hospitals 
they use, the people who once were 
rich - are now comparatively •- poor, and 
everyone shrinks from adding larger 
burdens to the crushing weight pf the 
rates. 

Under these circumstances the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the 
National Deposit Friendly Society for 
making a: fresh start in support of the 
hospitals. ; ' : - 7 • 

: Having on hand a considerable surplus 
op its last ..year’s- working the .society 
has given one : third of its savings for the 
year towards the upkeep of the hospitals 
that have given treatment 'to its sick 
members. ' 

The total sum available reaches 

127,000. There will be a widespread 
feeling that theNational Deposit Friendly 
Society has taken a generous course at 
the right tune in offering its money in 
this ■ way.. • Where could there be a 
better cause ? 

35,000 ACRES OF WILD LIFE 

Many wild animals are threatened 
with extinction by the march of civilisa¬ 
tion, and it is pleasing to note that the 
Rockefeller Foundation hasi presented 
35,000 acres of land to the State of 
Louisiana, complete with, laboratories 
and equipment, on condition that it 
remains a perpetual wild life preserve. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



All the signs point to a great harvest 
this year. 


New York City boasts of over 13,000 
miles of concrete sidewalk: 

Last year’s . Australian apple crop was 
exceptionally good. Western Australia’s 
increased from 344,570 to 629,757 
bushels. • ... - • '• ; 

- V 5,000,000 Passengers in one Day 

On Whit Monday the - London trams 
and.buses carried five million passen¬ 
gers. The population of London is less 
than eight millions. , . . • 

A Cat's Love ol Scent 

A South Devon reader describes how 
she saw a vagrant cat deliberately 
smelling wallflowers with evident enjoy¬ 
ment of their scent. 

Jewish War Memorial 

The Jewish Chief Rabbi of the British 
Empire, Dr. Hertz, is now on a tour 
round- the Empire recommending the 
Jewish War Memorial. 



The size of the earth as compared with the 
: . .great sunspot. See page one 


A'Blind Man and the Trees 

- It is. said that a . blind man in North 
London has 1 , developed such ' sensitive¬ 
ness to. sound that he can recognise'a. 
tree on hearing the wind blow through 
its leaves, - ' ' 

Oil Ousting Coal 

Oil is ousting coal on every hand. It 
lias ‘taken the lead at sea, and now 
threatens, to usurp the land. Its latest 
gain is in ; tunning the Newcastle munici¬ 
pal'tfamcars. . ' i : 

. A Loo per of the Loop 

An airwoman at Long Island, in New 
York State, has. looped .the loop .199. 
times running. It is recorded that , a 
Frenchman once did it 900 times in' 
under four hours. . ,. 

Honour for the Unknown 

The American Government is to 
award a medal of. honour to the' 
Unknown Wqrriors who sleep in West¬ 
minster Abbey and under the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris; 1 7 ' " 

Cockroach Holds up a Train 

A train carrying 460 passengers was 
held up for twenty minutes between' 
Toronto and Winnipeg owing.to a cock-; 
roach having climbed into a telegraph 
instrument at a signal box. 

• - Food First 

Tar-sprayed roads are the best roads ; 
but il the tar is washed away and 
damages crops the law has decided that 
those-, who- spray "must- pay for the. 
damage,' - Cress was the crop effected. 

V Sam Pollard 1 

The life" story ; of; Sam Pollard, the 
brave . Englishman ' whose Wofk . was 1 
described in;the C.N. a few months ago, 
has been told in a splendid book pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell. There is no 
finer story anywhere for boys, 1 

' Children’s Allotments 

TheAllotment Society- of Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, has acquired 16 
acres of land, and is reserving'some of 
it for the use of its members’ children, 
who will have plots rent free. Prizes 
will be awarded for the best-kept plots. 

Australia’s First Woman M.P. 

Western Australia is ’ the first State 
in the Commonwealth to elect a woman 
member of Parliament. Hitherto women 
candidates have been defeated. Mrs. 
Cowaft, who is President of the Soldiers’ 
Welcome Committee, outpolled the 
Attorney GeneraL 


THE LONELY BOY 

C.N. Brings Him 500 
Friends 

THE POSTMAN’S BURDEN 

We are glad to publish the following 
letter from the lonely boy in Australia 
who wrote to the Postmaster General in 
London asking the P.M.G. to find a 
friend for him. 

The Postmaster General sent the 
boy’s letter to the Editor cf the C.N., 
who printed it, with the result that the 
postman who takes the letters to the 
lonely boy’s home has been over¬ 
whelmed with letters in reply. 

Dear Mr. Mee, Thank you for putting 
the letter that I sent to the P.M:G. in the 
Children’s Newspaper. It. was very kind 
of him to send the letter on to you. 

1 have had over five hundred letters in 
reply. / The postman at Watson’s ' Bay 
was quite angry, because he had to sort so 
m any letters. They came from England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland/ France, and 
other places. There are so many letters 
that I shall not be able to write to all those 
who sent. Will you please thank them all 
for me ? I have now changed riiy address 
and afn living with my father and mother 
at Russell Road,' New Lambton, which is a 
suburb of Newcastle, N.S.W., the chief 
centre of coal mines in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It is a dirty city, but has nice 
ocean beaches. We can see all the ships 
from our home. Milton Ewing 

Patient people. are these postmen, 
carrying their messages'.of.,gladness and 
sadness through this world. We. send 
our apologies to the postman at 1 New 
Lambton. in case . tiffs paragraph should 
send half a dozen more- letters across 
the world. That is the‘worst of the C.N. 

CLEAR THE WAY FOR 
TALENT 

An East End Boy’s Success 

Let rlo one look down on pbverty. 1 1 
adds a fresh renown to those who can 
defy it. 

. AU the world will think the better of 
Freddy Andrews, a Canning Town lad 
who, having to compete. in the West 
End in piano-playing for a scholarship 



Freddy Andrews at the piano 


worth £50, went in his football jersev 
arid khickers because they made up his 
best suit of clothes. 

. - And so attired Freddy won the 
scholarship, with “’a wonderful inter¬ 
pretation of Rachmaninoff's Prelude, 
combined with exceptional knowledge 
apd technique." ’ 

We salute Frederick Andrews, and wish 
for him a career crowded with musical 
triumphs, 1 and the more so because, when 
questioned-about his ambition, the reply 
he gave was, “ I mean to get Mother out 
of this (his poor surroundings), and make 
her happy.”_ 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Ariosto ... . . Ah-re-ohs-to 
Autochthonous . Aw-tok-tho-nus 
Barbarossa . . Bar-baah-ros-sah 

Magellan . . . . . Mah-jel-lan 

Weber ....... Vay-ber 
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WAR RELICS TO 
FIGHT PLAGUE 

SOMETHING USEFUL FROM 
THE BATTLEFIELDS 

Keeping Back Immense Armies 
of Locusts in France 

INSECTS HOLD UP TRAINS 

The plague of locusts to which wc 
referred last week has spread in France 
over a wide area, and frantic efforts have 
been made to deal with the trouble and 
prevent it attaining disastrous pro- 
' portions. 

At Toulon every vestige of vegetation 
disappeared in spite of the efforts of the 
farmers, aided by large bodies of soldiers, 
who sprayed the path of the advancing 
locusts with powerful chemicals, using 
old German flame-throwing machines. 
It was the best use to which these 
terrible weapons had ever been put. 

Human Army Fights Insect Army 

The hordes of locusts advanced in 
such millions, however, that all the 
efforts of their human opponents made 
little impression. Military vehicles laden 
with the flame-throwers and chemicals, 
such as creosote, methylated spirit, and 
various insecticides,, were rushed to the 
invaded districts till the roads became 
blocked. 

Many trains were held up by thick 
carpets of insects on the tracks. They 
were crushed in millions, but their 
bodies greased the rails so badly that the 
trains came to a standstill; and, till 
the bodies were cleared away and gravel 
thrown on the metals, the trains were 
unable to move. 

Spraying with the flame-throwing 
apparatus is the latest method of fight¬ 
ing these pests, though it is not, perhaps, 
the most highly scientific plan conceiv¬ 
able. The most scientific kind of warfare 
against locusts was recently practised in 
South America, where immense armies 
of locusts do incalculable damage to 
growing crops of all kinds. 

A Plague Among the Pests 

A number of living insects have been 
captured, and the virus of a disease fatal 
to locusts injected. Then the creatures 
have been let loose, and it is hoped that 
in course of time the disease will spread 
and do its deadly work. 

The. results are not expected to be 
seen for a year or two, but entomologists 
in all locust-infested countries are 
following the scheme.with great interest.: 
If it proves successful it will be the; 
cheapest and simplest possible way of 
fighting this plague. 

THE RAT BRIGADE 

An Enemy that Should be 
Kindly Killed 

However kind we may be toward 
animals, there are some which are so 
entirely the enemies of the human race 
that they cannot be tolerated. The rat 
is as much the foe of mankind as the 
house-fly. ■ . 

Like the fly he spreads disease, and 
lie does damage so great that it cannot 
be reckoned. 

The Vermin Suppression Society, 
which wages.war particularly on the rat, 
reports that he has been known to do, 
in one place, /20 worth of damage in a 
single night. 

In another case an army of rats found 
a ednvenient entry into a cellar stored 
full of macaroni and other toothsome 
forms of food. When the owners of the 
food went to remove it for sale, they 
found it was not there. The rat brigade 
had cleared the cellar and only left 
remains enough to show who were the 
thieves. 

The rat is an enemy nobody can 
pardon. He can only be killed—with a 
kind quickness, of course. 




HAPPY CHILDREN OF THE RISING SUN 


WORLD’S WAR DEBTS 


SHOULD THEY BE 
CANCELLED ? 

Millstones Round the Necks 
of Nations 

ONE WAY TOWARD A 
BETTER WORLD 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

The Allies who fought side by side in 
the Great War were some of them rich, 
some poor, some very poor. 

Think of the contrast between the 
British Empire; America, France, Italy, 
Russia, Japan, Belgium, Serbia, and 
the rest. How different they were and 
are in population, in natural resources, 
and in developed wealth ! 

France had plenty of men, but , little 
coal and iron. Italy had plenty of men, 
but no coal or iron. We had both men 
and coal and iron, but no food to spare, 
and no cotton or petroleum or timber. 

America, richest and greatest of all, 
had not only more men than any other 
Ally after Russia fell out of the ranks, 
but plenty of surplus food, cotton, oil, 
copper, lead, and so on, and plenty of 
developed capital wealth. Moreover, she 
did not join in the war until 1917. 

What a War Costs 

When we say that it costs a lot of 
money to fight a big war, what we really 
mean is that it costs a lot of goods. You 
do not fight with money, but with goods, 
coal to make steel with, coal to make 
machinery, worked in its turn by more 
coal to make guns, rifles, shells. Next to 
coal are needed the metals—iron, zinc, 
copper, lead, nickel; next come the 
fibres—cotton, wool, jute, hemp ; then 
great supplies of mineral oil, nitrates, 
rubber, timber, leather, and so on; and 
immense supplies of breadstuffs, meat, 
fats, sugar, tea, and so forth. 

And, fighting as the Allies did in a 
ring round the Central Empires, Turkey, 
and the Balkans, the mighty supplies 
had to be carried in thousands of ships ; 
and it was our part to furnish the ships. 

Now think how the Allies fought year 
after year amply supplied with all these 
things. It. was only done because the 
rich Allies with plenty of war supplies 
sent tens of thousands of shiploads of 
coal and munitions and clothes and food 
to the poorer Allies. 

But the rich friends did not give to 
the poor friends. They lent the supplies, 
and all the values were gravely written 
down in the nations’ books as loans, so 
that at the end of the war the poorer 
Allies owed enormous sums to the richer. 

Here are the figures ; how terrific 
they look ! 

Britain Has Lent the Following Sums 

To France . . . . . £515,000,000 

.To. Russia. . - . . £568,000,000 

To Italy ...... £ 457 , 000,000 

Tq Belgium . . . . .> £99,000,000 

To other Allies . ... . . £ 93 , 000,000 

To British Dominions -. . £120,000,000 

Total Lent by Britain . .£ 1852 , 006,000 


A laughing little daughter of the sun 


A cheerful group of Japanese boys 



Trying a string puzzle 


Baby 


The rise of Japan has been one of the wonders of history, and this clever race, with which 
the British are allied and whose Crown Prince they have been entertaining, has much in 
common with ourselves. In fact, the Japanese have been called the British of the Pacific. 
These pictures show some of the haoD.v little people of Japan 



The United States has lent even more 
than we have, thus : 


To Britain .' . . . . £866,000,000 

To France.£613,000,000 

To Italy . . . . . . £331,000,000 

To Belgium . . . ... £70,000,000 

To Others . . ... . £104,000,000 


Total Lent by America . . £ioS4,ooo,ooo 


America lent us £866,000,000, but not 
for ourselves ; we gave our credit to 
help France, Italy, and Belgium. 

One of the great troubles in the world 
today is that these enormous war debts 
are millstones round the necks of the 
good friends who fought the same 
enemy. They hinder world development 
and world trade, and each nation 
suffers. The common-sense thing would 
be to write them off and start again. Our 
Government has proposed this wiping of 
the slate, and it is said that America is 
coming round to the same view. 
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IS THERE A BLUE 
TIGER? 

AN EXPEDITION TO LOOK 
FOR IT 

Story of an Animal Unknown 
to the Zoos 

WILD BEAST THAT CROSSES A 
BRIDGE OF ICE 

• What is a blue tiger ? 

No one can' say, for no European or 
American traveller has ever seen 'one. 
But an expedition has just left Liver¬ 
pool to search for it, and we may yet 
■ see a blue tiger in the London Zoo, or, 
at any rate, a stuffed specimen in the 
: Natural History Museum. . . 

■ A rare species of dark-skinned animal, 
called by the natives the blue tiger, is 
said to exist in Southern China, and 
Mr, Arthur Sowerby, a distinguished 
scientist, has just sailed from Liverpool 
on ah expedition, arranged by the Smith- 
' sonian Institution at Washington, to 
search for blue tigers and bring .home 
specimens alive or dead. 

Tigers at the Caspian Sea . ' 

Tigers are widely distributed in. Asia, 
' and this one is. said to roam near “the 
south-east coast of China. Few ’people 
. know that the tiger is found amid the 
snows of Siberia and Mongolia, that it 
is, occasionally caught; near the Caspian 
5 Sea, and that it reaches the island of 

• Sakhalin in the Pacific by crossing the 
sea on a bridge of ice in winter. 

. Tri the steppes of Turkestan and 
Siberia, the tiger is much dreaded, and 
'■ the tribesmen, when they pitch for- the 
night, light fires rovind their camps to 
prevent the tiger ■ froriri' carrying off 
themselves or their cattle. 

This fierce beast roams the plains,' 
climbs tlie mountains where it has its 
dens, and waits in the dark ravines for 

• its prey. Travellers in these fastnesses 
have to be ever on their guard, for at 
any moment a. tiger may rusLupon them 
with a growl and strike them down. 

WhenTigers Roamed Over England 

Sometimes the men escape by leaving 
their horses to the foe. These Siberian 
tigers are particularly fierce, and will 
travel for miles in pursuit of a victim, 
crossing rivers, climbing mountains, 
and passing through great stretches of 
snow and ice as well as sandy waste. 

So far from being a tropical animal, 
as . many people suppose, the tiger is 
really a creature of the northern regions, 
and its absence from ' Ceylon makes 
scientists think that it is a compara¬ 
tively recent immigrant into Southern 
India. 

Four species of living tigers are known 
today—the famous Bengal tiger of 
India; the Manchurian tiger, which has, 
more white about it and grows a thicker 
woolly coat in winter ; the Caucasian 
tiger, with a fringe on the cheeks and 
' throat something like a lion’s mane; 
and the Malay tiger, a smaller animal in¬ 
habiting the -Malay Peninsula and the 
islands • of Java and . Sumatra., An 
extinct species—the fierce, sabre-toothed 
.-.tiger—once roamed over England, 

Black and White Tigers 

If the blue tiger is found in China 
that'will add a fifth to the living species. 
Probably the name arises from the crea¬ 
ture’s' dark grey colour, and there may 
really be no. distinct species at all. 
Tigers of a freakish colour are found at 
rare intervals, and it may have been 
such creatures that gave rise to the story 
of a separate species. 

A perfectly black tiger was found 
dead some years ago at Chittagong, in 
India, and on several occasions in India 
white tigers have been found, .with very 
faint stripes. The blue tiger, if it is 
found by Mr. Sowerby’s expedition, may 
prove to be a grey variety of the Man¬ 
churian tiger. See World, Map 


CENTIPEDE GIANT 

Things Seen in Ranch-Land 

By an English Boy in Paraguay 

An English boy of 13, living at Sapucay, in 
Paraguay, one of the great cattle-rearing 
States of South America, sends two glimpses 
of things seen in that out-of-the-way land. 

Yesterday, as we were sitting reading, 
an enormous centipede, four inches long, 
fell from the inner side of the thatch on 
to my mother’s bed; In his horrible legs 
he held a small tarantula spider. 

For a minute tlie two interesting but 
loathsome creatures writhed and 
squirmed till the spider, freeing himself, 
darted across the bed. Then, as he 
stood for a minute on the edge, we could 
see he had lost a leg. However, drop¬ 
ping at last on the floor, he escaped. My 
sister caught the centipede, which still 
had the leg, and despatched him. 

On the days when bulls are slaughtered 
here a horn is sounded, and the people 
in all the surrounding ranches come to 
buy the beef on which they so largety 
live. Till it is ready-they sit around 
on tree stumps and old cow-skulls, and 
then they wrap up and carry away their 
purchases in banana.leaves. 

FLINTS THAT THRILL BOYS 
Tons and Tons of Them 

Some encouraging facts have been 
made public by Sir Hercules Read, who 
is now retiring from the post of Keeper of 
British and Medieval Antiquities at 
the British Museum,-where he has served 
47 ’years. 

A. He says that an amazing increase of 
public interest in the past is due to edu¬ 
cation. This is seen particularly in the 
study of chipped historic flints. Today 
even schoolboys are “ mad on it.” 
Flints are a wonderful branch of im¬ 
aginative archaeology, marking “ the 
overlap between man and before mari." 

The wealth of material in the Museum 
for this interesting study may be judged 
from the fact that the store rooms con¬ 
tain 27 tons of stone implements. 

It is good to have this testimony to 
the growth of popular interest in' a sub¬ 
ject which the C.N. and its monthly 
companion, My Magazine, have been 
dealing with for years. 

BUZZER FOR TALKERS 
A Good Use of Noise 

One of the worst features of modem 
civilised life is the noises it ingeniously 
produces —— the hootings, whistlings, 
clangings, screamings, that mingle in the 
air, each designed to outsoar the rest. 
But there is one that may be forgiven. 

It comes from the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa. A reader of the 
C.N. at Woodstock, in the Cape 
Province, seeing the- report that the 
Council of the Swiss canton of Berne has 
adopted a twenty-minutes rule for 
speeches, writes to say that last year 
the Union Parliament introduced a 
similar rule. But there the end of the 
twenty minutes is announced by an out¬ 
burst from an electric buzzer ! 

Excellent in intention and efficiency, 
no doubt, but why have a buzzer ? 
Would not a melodious bell be better ? 

JOY WALKS IN THE SEA 
A Queer Device 

A new delight will he'added to sea 
bathing .by an ingenious invention con¬ 
sisting of a bowl-shaped life-buoy, to 
which is attached a pair of waterproof 
trousers into which the legs can be put. 

These trousers are provided with fins, 
which act like the fins of a fish, so that 
by moving the legs - with an ordinary 
walking'motion the person is propelled 
forward, and can walk through the sea. 

The buoy is sufficient, when inflated, 
to allow as many as fifteen people to' 
cling to it, so that a happy group of 
bathers can be given a ride through the 
sea by the one inside; and, as the buoy 
is water-tight, anyone fully dressed can get 
inside it and conduct the “ joy rides.” 


QUEER RESULT OF 
THE COAL STRIKE 

PURE AIR FOR OUR 
... TOWNS 

Disappearance of Soot From 
the Atmosphere 

THE ILL WIND AND THE 
GOOD IT BLOWS 

It is an ill wind that blows no one’ 
any good, and since the coal strike began 
London and other large cities and towns 
have probably been breathing purer and 
cleaner air than they have breathed at 
any time in the past'hundred years. 

Air. William Thomson, a Fellow of the 
Institute of-Chemists, who invented an 
ingenious apparatus for measuring the 
pollution of the atmosphere, and has, for 
several years past, taken regular and 
constant tests of the air in Manchester; 
declares that since the day when the 
strike began, the records have shown a 
gradually declining amount of pollution. 
If that is so, it is one more example of 
the saying that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. 

The records are obtained by the stain¬ 
ing of a ribbon of white blotting-paper. 
This is divided into sections of half an 
inch, and through each section the air 
of the city is pumped for a quarter of an 
hour. Then the ribbon travels on for. 
another fifteen-minute record, and thus 
the state of the atmosphere is recorded 
every quarter of an hour.; •• 

Money Flies Up the Chimney ! 

_ In the ordinary way much of the heat 
contained in coal is used tip in producing 
soot and other noxious. - substances, 
which -fly up the chimney into the 
atmosphere and poison our lungs, So 
that smoky air means not only damage 
to health, but waste of. fuel.-' 

If, instead of allowing raw coal to ,be 
used for domestic and factory purposes, 
the authorities insisted that this should 
pass through the gasworks and be 
turned into-low-temperature coke, more 
heat would be obtained, valuable sub¬ 
stances that now go to waste would be 
saved, the fuel used would become 
practically smokeless, and the atmo¬ 
sphere of. large cities and towns would 
be kept sweet and pure. 

An Enormous Weight of Soot 

Mr. Thomson says that an atmosphere 
cleansed by the substitution of low- 
temperature coke for ordinary coal 'iri 
domestic grates would save Manchester 
alone a million pounds a year in its 
washing bill. 

Authorities in other large cities tell 
the same story of the cleansing of the 
air since the coal strike began. . 

Dr. J. S. Owens, the expert adviser 
on air pollution to the Meteorological 
Office ,in London, says about 17 million 
tons of coal are brought into London 
andjeonsumed every year—seven millions 
for domestic use and ten millions for 
industrial purposes ; and of' this total 
about 165,000 tons fall in soot. A four 
hours’ fog over the capital contains, 
roughly, 190 tons of soot, 

Eating Air 

A curious fact has been discovered by 
Dr. Owens. It is that at . about five 
o’clock millions of Londoners stoke up 
their fires for tea, and the impurity ih 
the air is greater then than at any other¬ 
time in the day or night. 

The exceptional purity of the air 
owing to the strike lends a good deal of 
point to the a'dvice given the other day 
by Mr. Grant. Ramsey, Principal of the 
Institute of Hygiene, who tells us to 
eat fresh air. He maintains that fresh 
air is an absolute necessity for a healthy 
digestion, and is as important as the vita- 
mines, those mysterious substances in 
fresh .foods that keep us healthy. 

By eating fresh air Mr. Ramsey 
' means that we should do, whenever 
possible, what the French are so fond of 
doing—eat our meals in the open air ; 
and he adds a new recipe to those in the 
cookery hooks: Flavour with fresh air and 
serve in the garden—weather permitting. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

THE BRIGANDS AND ‘ 
THE POET 

Greatest Woman on the English 
- Stage 

THE RED BEARD EMPEROR 


June 5. Weber, composer, died in London . 1826 

6. Ariflsto died at Ferrara .......... 1533 

7. Opening of the Field of Cloth *of Gold . , 1520 

8. Mrs. Siddons died in London ..... . . ., 1831 

9. Sir Walter Besant died at Hanhpstead . . 1901 

10. Frederic Barbarossa died in Cilicia , . 1190 

11. Prince Metternich died in Vienna . . . . 1859 


Ariosto - 

| udovico Ariosto was one of the most 
popular poets, of- Italy when Italy 
led the learning and art of Europe. 

■ The poem by which he became known 
throughout Christendom was Orlando 
Furioso,' and it- pictured Orlando, or 
Roland;- one of the great heroes of the 
Middle Ages, in a state of madness 
because he had lost the lady he loved. 

Ariosto lived in the; household of the 
Duke of Ferrara, who made him. the 
governor of a wild district in the Apen¬ 
nines, where brigands- hid. The poet- 
governor sought out their fastnesses; 
but it was not he who caught them—they 
caught him. The story runs that when 
they found that their captive was 
Ariosto they set him free, and apologised 
for not being able to entertpin worthily 
the author of Orlando Furioso. 

'Ariosto was one of the poets who 
made the sonnet popular. 

Mrs. Siddons 

lyiRS Siddoxs, who 'had been Sarah 
ivl Kemble before 1 she marrie’d, was 
the greatest of all-British actresses.- 
Thotigh acting can only be judged 
with certainty by the generation that 
sees it, descriptions by many intelligent 
people Of the effect it produces are 
valuable evidence, and such descriptions 
suggest that no other English actress, 
and perhaps no actress. of any other 
race, ever made impressions so profound 
as those made by ’Mrs. . Siddons. - Her 
power was so great that it caused 
actors on the stage with , her to forget 
their parts, and scattered fainting, forms 
of spectators over the' theatre. 

Mrs. Siddons can only be seen now in 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ’ great picture of 
her as The Tragic Muse and in cha¬ 
racter pictures of her, such; as Lady Mac- 
beth, which was her. greatest part.' 
So complete was Sir Joshua’s admira¬ 
tion that he signed his name on his 
picture of her on the hem of her garment. 

When Mrs. Siddons, already married, 
at the age of 20 appeared first in Lon¬ 
don, at a salary of £'5 a week, she failed. 
She did riot return till she had acted 
a hundred parts in country towns, and 
then she took London by storm. 

Frederic Barbarossa 

rederic Barbarossa, that is, Fre¬ 
deric with the Red Beard, was a 
Duke of Swabia who became emperor 
of the Holy Roman . Empire in the 
twelfth century. He was chosen because 
it was hoped he might end a feud between • 
■two factions, or families; the.Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines, for by blood he belonged 
to both. But the feud went' on. 

Frederic claimed overlordshfp of Cen¬ 
tral Europe from Poland to Burgundy 
and from Denmark to Rome ; but. Italy, 
divided into republics, resisted .him, 
and the popes opposed hirn. War raged 
;more or less for nearly 20 years with 
■varying success, but at last Frederic 
was defeated and obliged to submit to 
the pope, whom he had sworn never to 
acknowledge. ; ' 

In his own land, Germany, Frederic 
Barbarossa was a wise and clever ruler, 
and round the memory of him there 
grew up the legend—as with King Arthur 
in Britain—that he was not really dead, 
but only waiting for his country’s call 
to return in her hour of need.. 

A legend like that, is the.-greatest of 
tributes to a vanished hero. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. United States, Spain, Southern 
France, Italy, and Turkey. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Egypt, India, and Japan. 

Tea. South America. Coffee. Brazil. 
Cinnamon. Mauritius, S. India, Ceylon, 
and Java. Strawberries. England. 


e-; KecHort tuj 

V Tasmania ^ 

— New quartz reefs have just 
been discovered at Keeffon 
• JUv- w h'cn, it is betieved, contain 
■ ■ ^ ” much gold . 


HOW TO GET THE NEWS 
Read the C.N. 

STAR 260 MILLION MILES ACROSS 

May we send our sympathy to the 
ucll-known novelist Mr. De Vere StaC- 
poole ? He has had news from New 
York about a star so exciting that he 
has written a long letter to a grown-up 
paper to complain, that, while they tell 
us all about big gooseberries, they tell 
us not a word about big stars. Not one 
man he knows, he says, is aware of the 
fact that a scientist has measured a 
star in Orion and found it 260 million 
miles across. 

Well, we sympathise with Mr. -Stac- 
poole. The readers of his grown-up 
paper may not know- his news, but C.N. 
readers knew, it three months before 
Mr. Stacpoole, for we gave a whole 
column to it in February. 

A word to the wise is sufficient, and we 
suggest to Mr. Stacpoole that he does 
what millions of other people do every 
week; we suggest that he should read 
the Children’s Newspaper. 

SUNSHADE WIRELESS 
Something New 

An ingenious portable wireless set 
has recently been invented which takes 
the form of a parasol and a so-called 
vanity bag. 

About no feet of aerial ware are 
attached in spiral fashion to the parasol, 
and when the parasol is opened the wire 
merely looks like an attractive decora¬ 
tion. A miniature receiver and tele¬ 
phone are carried in the bag, and one 
lias only to open the sunshade and con¬ 
nect the “ earth" wire to a waterpipe 
or street hydrant in order to listen to 
wireless telephone messages. The time 
when everyone will carry a portable 
wireless set about with him seems fast 
approaching- 


AMAZING SPEED 
111 Miles an Hour in a Motor Car 

Even more thrilling than an aeroplane 
race is the racing of. high-powered 
motor-cars to be seen in this country, 
principally at Brooklands. 

Although the cars do not actually 
travel as fast as aeroplanes, they appear 
to go faster ; for, being on the ground, 
we are able to realise their speed as they 
pass fixed objects, while there is nothing 
to compare the speed with in the case 
of an aeroplane in the sky. 

■ At a recent meeting at Brooklands 
some amazing speeds were reached, 
and one car, known as Chitty-Bang- 
Bang, fitted with engines originally 
intended for a Zeppelin and developing 
Ooo horse-power, travelled at the re¬ 
markable speed of in miles an hour 
over a course of five and three-quarter 
miles. 

VILLAGE BOYtTrISE 
Buys an Earl’s Rich Lands 

A Scottish crofter’s laddie, who was 
educated in a village school in the 
Strathmore valley, before he became a 
bank clerk, and afterwards succeeded to 
the management of an East Indian 
merchant firm, has returned, and has 
bought ten farms in his native valley 
for, it is said, £100,000. 

So Mr. James Duncan succeeds the 
Earl of Strathmore in the ownership of 
2000 acres of Scotland’s richest land. 


WHY THEY STRIKE IN 
CHINA 

Queer Event in a Factory 

An amusing incident happened re¬ 
cently in a Chinese factory in Shanghai. 

Modern machinery had been installed, 
including a mechanically-driven band 
saw', and one of the Chinese employees 
unfortunately got his fingers in the way 
and two were cut off. Believing that 
evil spirits had caused the accident the 
men struck, and refused to come back 
to work till a priest made a paper effigy 
of the sawing machine and burnt it. 


HIS LAST CLIMB 
Fall Off a Welsh Mounta : n 

Mountain lovers, whether of the 
Alpine snowland or our rocky British 
peaks, were shocked by the death of 
the Rev. W. E. Durham on Tryfan, the 
outlying peak of the Glyder range 
that overlooks the top of the Nant 
Francon Pass in Wales, 

- Mr. Durham was well known as a 
scaler of some of the most dangerous 
rocky spires of Switzerland and other 
Alpine lands, and as a writer of books 
about climbing. 

The wonder was. how he continued 
the sport he loved to an age when 
agility must decline and muscles be 
stiff and unresponsive. Mr. Durham 
was 64 years old when he led a party 
up the well-known gulley, or “ chimney,” 
that leads to the summit of Tryfan, 
the most rugged of Welsh mountains. 

The party was roped together, and: 
Mr. Durham was about six yards in 
front of the main body when he lost 
his hold and fell forty feet. Help 
was coming, and had he held for 15 
seconds more he would have been saved.: 


SEX IN EGGS 
A Curious Question 

We have received a number of letters* 
on a reply given in the Question Box 
about the possibility of discovering 
which sex an egg w'ill bring forth. 

Our Natural Historian said that sex 
was undiscoverable in the egg. 

Correspondents send us experiments 
that are said by them to be trustworthy, 
but, unfortunately, opposite results are 
reported by different experimenters 
from precisely the same methods. 

The effect of the correspondence, so 
curiously contradictory, is to leave us 
convinced that our answer was right, 
and there we must leave the matter. 


BOY SCOUTS SHOW THE 
WAY 

A Great Holiday for Leeds Boys- 

The Leeds Boys’ Modern School Troop 
of Scouts, under their headmaster 
Mr. Morton, have been for a magnificent 
holiday. 

Their destination was the French 
slopes of the Pyrenees. 

Fourteen of them, at a cost of £12 
each, for fares by land and sea, and an 
extra cost of £4 each for food arid other 
expenses, followed the . route Paris- 
Bordeaux-Pau, with the rest , of the 
holiday in the mountains. 

They were able to do this so cheaply 
because they camped out in their own 
tents, four lads in a tent. All they needed 
for full equipment was carried with them. 

It was a splendid adventure, and the 
Leeds school has distinguished itseli by 
showing how such a journey to some of 
the very finest scenery in the world 
could be managed. 


A BRIDGE FOR FIRE 
The Fear that Should not Sleep 

No one can afford to forget for a 
moment the many ways by which fire 
may be lit in the home to torture or kill. 

One is by striking a light where there 
is a smell of gas. Another is by allowing 
any inflammable vapour to arise near 
a light. . 

A poor woman has lost her life at 
Battersea while engaged in the simple 
task of cleaning her gloves with petrol. 
Above her was a gas-jet. The fumes 
rose upward to the flame, and the 
flame leaped down the bridge of in¬ 
flammable vapour to the woman. 

Probably she knew this might happen, 
but remembered it too late. The fear 
of fire is a precaution that should 
never slumber. 
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The Glory All About Us 

LJow beautiful the world is 
A * now ! We invite all poli¬ 
ticians who stir up strife, all em¬ 
ployers who are ungenerous to 
their workpeople, all workers who 
are inconsiderate of their em¬ 
ployers, all troublesome children 
and all impatient grown-ups, to 
take a walk in a country lane. 

It would do them ail good, 
especially if they got up early in 
the morning, and walked with the 
rising sun. The glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome are as nothing to the 
glory that surrounds us on every 
summer’s day. 

Do you remember that poem 
by Lord Tennyson, who was 
thrilled one day as he walked 
among the com and listened to 
the lark at Heaven’s gate? We 
give it on this page, his song of 
the singer of what the world will be 
when the years have died away. 

Ah ! when the years have 
rolled' away ! Civilisation has 
much unfinished business on its 
hands that will be finished then. 
We shall have finished with our 
war memorials and shall be 
building monuments of peace. 
There will be no more troubles 
about Silesia ; we shall have for¬ 
gotten all about indemnities ; 
coal strikes will be done with ; 
and the angry voice of the Bol¬ 
shevik will be heard no more. 

It will strengthen our faith in 
the coming of that day to walk 
about in England now, to see 
the red mays and the purple 
lilacs'and the hanging laburnum, 
to see the roses coming out again, 
.climbing over arches and creeping 
over cottage walls. 

We believe that there awaits 
us at the end of our journey 
through this world a glory 
greater yet ; but if when it comes 
we find that Heaven is like a 
summer day by a babbling brook, 
or in some mead aglow with 
. buttercups, or in a garden on a 
Kent hilltop, we shall be satisfied. 

To those who rule so much of 
our lives on earth, who make our 
laws and make our wars ; to 
those who stir up trouble ; to 
those who keep alive, the hate 
that does more harm to those 
who cherish it than it can ever 
do to those who suffer it—to all 
these we would say : “ Get ye 
apart into the quiet places, and 
learn the lesson- that on every 
wind is blown.” It is the lesson 
of serenity, tranquillity, of quiet 
faith that all this wonder round 
about us, all the glory, that a 
summer brings, has one great 
purpose, one great end—the hap¬ 
piness and uplifting of God’s 
children everywhere. 

Let us have an end of striving 
for vain things. Let us pray 
without ceasing and wait without 
doubting for the glory we are 
promised by Him who made the 
worlds and brought us here. A. M. 
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aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Smoke 

Js it the coal strike or the sunspot 

that has cleared our atmosphere 
so splendidly in these few weeks ? 
It is years since the air was so pure. 

There can be no doubt the coal strike 
has had much to do with it, and 
millions of people have been able to 
realise the vision of a smokeless city. 
If it should help us to abolish smoke, 
if it should teach people to believe 
that smoke is a filthy nuisance which 
can be abolished, even the coal strike 
will not have been in vain. 

© 

A Bit of Common Sense 

"^/hat does the world need most 
just now ? It seems to us that 
it needs a marvellous amount of 
common sense. 

Nobody will ever know how much 
common sense has counted in the 
history of the world. The story 
has just been told of a moment when 
the Peace of Vereeniging, which 
settled the Boer War, seemed likely 
to break down. It was Lord Kitchener, 
who was trying to fix it up, and late at 
night, in the midst of all the trouble, 
he asked General Smuts to go with him 
for a little walk outside. 

“ Look here, Smuts,” said Kitchener, 
“ there is something on my mind that I 
want to tell you. My opinion is that in two 
years’ time a Liberal Government will be 
in power; and if a Liberal Government comes 
into power it will grant you a Constitution 
for South Africa.” . 

Said Smuts, “That is a.very important: 
pronouncement. If one could be .sure of 
that it would make a great difference.” . 

“ As 1 say,” said Kitchener, “ it is only 
my opinion, but honestly I do believe that 
that will happen.” 

It did happen. And so, . while 
the solemn stars'looked down, one 
man’s faith and one man’s common 
sense set up the Peace of South Africa.' 

..... © 

Playing with Fire 

Qne more life has been laid down on 
the altar of celluloid. 

It will soon be necessary for Parlia¬ 
ment to prohibit the wearing of cellu¬ 
loid as clothing or in any other form. 
There is no more dangerous thing in 
common use than this stuff, which will 
burst into flame with the heat of the 
sun; yet children play with celluloid 
toys, and men wear celluloid collars, 
and girls wear celluloid combs. 

And one other danger we wish to 
call attention to. Nearly all the 
films used in our picture palaces are 
still made of dangerous celluloid. It 
is some years since the invention of a 
film that will not burn, but it is more 
profitable to use danger films than 
safety films, and so the danger of fire is 
increased at the kinema to make more 
money for those who run the show. 

In the interests of children every¬ 
where we suggest to those who issue 
licences for picture palaces that no 
licence be issued to any kinema using 
inflammable films. Perhaps the Safety 
First Council will iook into the matter. 


Out of the Rut 

milliner in Oxford Street has hit 
on a new idea—not in fashions, 
but in advertising. 

Crowds swarm to his window and 
stand there smiling. To see that 
crowd you would say it was watch¬ 
ing a Punch and Judy show; but 
it is smiling because one of the 
waxen figures in the window, instead 
of pretending to be beautiful, is like 
a comic figure in a pantomime. 

At what, then, is the crowd smiling ? 
At the comic figure ? No. If it saw the 
comic figure drawn in a comic paper 
would it smile ? Probably .not, for 
there comic figures are usual. Then 
the crowd is smiling at the unusual. 

In the bulk of humanity there is 
always gratitude for the man who can 
get us out of the rut if only for a 
moment. If only somebody would 
get us out of the rut our governments 
have got us into! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A correspondent complains of “ puff ] 
pastry sold in railway .buffets.” 
He expected puff-puff pastry, , no doubt. 

a 

According to a lady writer, " the 
hope of the nation is in the hands 
of the girl.” 
She will have 
a hard job to 
darn what’s 
left of it. 

0 

Pf.TROGRAD 

is on the 
retrograde. 

ia 

JJigh prices 
have fal¬ 
len here and 
there, but we 
have heard of no fatal injuries. 

• ' .. ’ 0 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh says “ we 
. were once carrots.” With an upper 
class, no doubt, of turnip tops. 

0 

A correspondent would have furniture 
• ’ “ in harmony with the style of the 
house.” What’s the use of a handle 
on the front door if the home isn’t 
organ-ised ? 

0 

Mr. Lloyd George believes all nations 
must march together like brothers 
—step brothers. 

a 

FINGERS 

A man went picking gorse. He wore 
no gloves. 

Gorse is a thing that he no longer loves. 
© 

The Edison Bell 

A journalist who called to see Mr. 

Edison the other day could not 
make the bell ring. We wish one of 
our bright C.N. boys would go and put 
it right. 

® 

We -have no light promised us to 
show us our road a hundred miles away, 
but we have a light for the next foot¬ 
step, and if we take that, we shall have 
a light for the one which is to follow. 

Mark Rutherford 




- PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO. KNOW 
If aboy with a humming- 
top has a bee in his bonnet 


Advice to Invalids 


Keep a Dog 


By an Unqualified Doctor 


GAn a bed of heather in the midst of 
a moor we came upon an elderly 
gentleman eating hard-boiled eggs and 
bread-and-butter. 

It was nine o’clock, and he had 
walked three miles before breaking 
his fast. 

“ I shall do another nine,” he said 
h'eartily, “ before I get home.” 

At his side lay. an Irish terrier, 
its head stretched on its paws, its 
eyes blinking. 

“ I have to thank that dog,” said 
the gentleman, “for'my good health. 
Many doctors had tried their hands 
on me. ( I have drunk in my time 
buckets of medicine—all no good. I 
got steadily worse and worse. Life was 
a burden to me. 

_ “ One day I woke early, and going 
to my dressing-room encountered this 
little dog. He jumped all over me with 
joy. I had seen him do that to my 
children when they were dressed for a 
.walk. I felt I couldn’t disappoint him. 

I slipped on some clothes and went out 
of doors—simply to oblige the dog. 

“ From that day to this I have 
become his slave. Directly I lay down 
my pen and slip off my spectacles he 
jumps at me, wagging his tail like mad 
and looking up at me with a regular 
smile of approval. I go out to oblige 
him; but in going .out to oblige him, 
and walking miles and miles over 
heather so that he can enjoy himself, 

I have absolutely cured myself of all 
my ills, and am as fit as a boy. • 

“ I haven’t eaten a breakfast in-- 
doors,” he concluded, “ for six weeks, 
and I can’t imagine how people live 
who don’t eat their first meal out of 
doors after a stretch of three miles.” 



Enough to Make Thera Laugh 

“ They say the next war will be between us ” 
■ @ 


When the Years have 
Died Away 

’■J’he rain had fallen, the poet arose, 

He passed by the 1 town and out of the 
.street, 

A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the 
wheat, 

And he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


Jhe swallow stopped as he hunted the fly, 
The snake slipped under a spray; 

The wild’ hawk stood with his down on his 
beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the prey; 
And the nightingale thought, “ 1 have sung 
many songs, - 

But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 

Lord Tennyson 
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POLAND EXCITES 
EUROPE 

WHAT THE TROUBLE IS 
ABOUT 

Difficulties of Carrying Out the 
Treaty of Versailles 

WHAT FRANCE WANTS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Though the war bill has been accepted 
by Germany, with an apparent willing¬ 
ness at last to pay the money and fulfil 
the conditions demanded of her, yet 
quietness does not follow agreement. 

It is a profound pity, for the world 
needs a tranquil mind more than any¬ 
thing else. The latest disturber is Poland. 

Of all lands Poland is the one that 
should keep the peace most patiently. 
She has been , re-made a nation by the 
general goodwill of Europe and not by 
any special merit of her own. Yet she 
seems inclined to play an ambitious part. 

It is the Treaty of Versailles that has 
made .Poland what she is. Without it 
she would have been a broken race in 
the midst of jealous enemies. By the 
treaty she is given a promising re-start. 
It gave her the chance of extending her 
territory by a popular vote in Silesia. 
Yet, now that the voting has proved not 
exactly to her liking, Poland has shown 
herself ready to disregard the treaty. 

What of the Future ? 

This would not matter greatly if it 
were not that France is placed in a 
difficult position by the historical friend¬ 
liness that has long existed between her 
and Poland. She has a natural leaning 
toward Poland, for the Poles were often 
in the past her valued allies. 

The French point of view appeals 
naturally to our sympathy. For fifty, 
years before the war France lived, as 
it were, under sufferance by the side of 
Germany, liable at any moment to be 
attacked;. That period lives with her 
still as a nightmare which shapes her ap¬ 
prehensions about the future. Though 
Germany has lost the war, what of the 
future ? France asks herself. 

Germany has great reserves of strength 
in her manhood, her skill, her power of 
organisation, her enterprise. Will she 
accept for an indefinite period the some¬ 
what subordinate position in which the 
war has placed her ? France thinks not, 
and so is haunted by vague fears. 

Keeping Watch and Ward 

How can she conquer these fears ? 
The surest way seems to be, she thinks, 
to weaken Germany as much as possible 
by pressing for all the penalties that 
Germany undoubtedly deserves to have 
to pay, and at the same, time to find 
faithful allies who will keep watch and 
ward against any revival of German 
aggression. Such an ally she sees in 
Poland. If the Poles were strong, and 
felt b. special loyalty to the French as 
their friends, Germany would think 
twice before she revived her ill-will 
toward France in the form of war. 

This is how ardent politicians are 
thinking in France, and the Poles are 
pleased with the idea of a.lasting French 
friendliness. But there is another con¬ 
sideration stronger than these plans. 

Carrying Out the Treaty 

The treaty of peace governs the 
present situation. It has been made 
jointly by the Great Powers. It gives 
certain rights to Germany as it exacts 
certain duties from her. 'It is the 
supreme need of the world that solemn 
treaties between nations shall be faith¬ 
fully kept, and not torn to shreds after 
the late German fashion. Now Poland 
shows signs of disregarding the very 
treaty by which she has been recreated 
a nation. But other countries cannot 
give any countenance to such conduct. 

We believe that France will continue 
to fulfil to the final letter the terms of 
the. treaty of peace, and remain cordial 
friends with countries whose honour and 
help count. Fairness all round is the 
only safeguard' of France and Europe. 


Moving a mountain of Copper 


C\ne of the greatest feats ever at- 
tempted in metal mining is now 
being carried out in America. 

At Bisbee, in the State of Arizona, 
there is a hill, known as Sacramento 
Hill, which is composed of copper ore 
and contains an immense amount of 
valuable metal. • The American mining 
experts have set themselves the task 
of digging away the whole of this hill 
in the next sixteen years and recovering 
its copper. 

Forty million cubic yards of material 
will have to be removed, and it is 
expected to recover from it 25 million 
tons of copper ore, which will yield a 


thousand million pounds of pure metal. 
Already the miners are at work, and 
over five million cubic yards have 
been dug away. ■ Seven huge steam 
shovels are employed for 1 the purpose, 
and fifteen locomotives haul the material 
away as it is dug out. 

The digging goes on at three different 
levels—60, 45, and 35 feet in height— 
and 16 miles of railroad connect these 
with the waste dumps . where the 
material is stored ready for crushing 
and the extraction of the metal. 

When the work is finished there 
will be no hill, but in its place two 
pits, one a quarter of a mile deep 
and the other less. 


THE SCOUT IN THE AIR 



Two thousand Surrey Boy Scouts have been having a jolly time in camp at Dorking, and 
a favourite amusement was tossing the boys in a blanket. As can be seen in this picture, 
there were some very high throws 


Why is a sand grain Round? 


J t is interesting to look at sand with a 
microscopic lens, for one sees that the 
grains differ among themselves in 
colour, size, and shape. They differ in 
colour because they have been produced 
by the weathering and breaking down of 
different kinds of rocks, such as granite, 
quartz, and sandstone. But why are some 
grains round and others angular ? 

The smallest ones are most irregular, 
and that must be because they are 
carried in suspension in the flooded 
rivers, and not rolled along the bed 
rubbing against one another—for it is 
the rubbing against their neighbours 
that takes the corners off sand grains, 
and the rounding and polishing may 
come about either in water or along the 
ground when the wind makes a sand¬ 


storm. Wind-driven sand is even 
rounder than water-rolled sand. 

How long does it take a sand grain to 
become round ? Dr. Galloway has just 
given us an answer : it requires 800 
hours of rolling in water at four miles an 
hour to produce a round from tm angular 
grain of sand ! 

It is interesting that this calculation, 
based on careful experiments, is almost 
the same as that given years ago by the 
French geologist Daubree, who said 
that the sand grain would require to 
travel 3000 miles to get . its corners 
rubbed off. According to Dr. Galloway 
the roundness of very minute sand 
grains is partly due to a dissolving away 
of their surface, the thinner projections 
naturally'going first. ' 


SECRET TALKS 
THROUGH SPACE 

BIG WIRELESS DREAM 
COMING TRUE 

The Wonderful Little Valve 
and the Work it Does 

WAVES THAT WILL NOT EXPAND 

One of the biggest dreams of wireless, 
full of promise for the world, is coming 
true. At last men of science'have suc¬ 
ceeded in the great task to which they 
have given their minds for years—they 
have made wireless secret and private. 

This is the latest development in the 
scientific wonder of the age, and the 
method by which it is brought about is 
ingenious. A certain type of wave is 
used that will go from point to point 
without expanding, and it cannot, there¬ 
fore, be picked up by any station unless 
that station happens to be in the direct 
line between the transmitting and 
receiving stations. . 

The system can be applied to wireless 
telephone or telegraph, and it is expected 
that before long it will be in general use. 

Privacy by Wireless 

Wireless can, in this way, be rendered 
as secret and private as a message by 
wire. The ordinary cable can be tapped 
by a. person who gets access to it at any 
point, and only in thg same way, that is, 
by access to the direct route of the wife¬ 
less message, can it be tapped. 

There is really no end to the wonder 
of wireless. Professor J. A. Fleming of 
London University tells us that some 
time ago a ship hi the Atlantic spoke by 
wireless telephone to a station on the 
American coast; then, by means of a 
special apparatus called a thermionic 
valve, the message was transferred to 
the New York-San Francisco telephone 
line, and on to Los Angeles. 

There.it was transferred to the wireless 
telephone and transmitted to the island 
of Santa Catalina in the. Pacific; thirty, 
miles from the mainland, so that a mail 
on a ship in the Atlantic spoke across 
that ocean, across the American conti¬ 
nent, and over part of the Pacific, a 
distance of 4000 miles. . 

Saving Tons of Wire 

This wonder, and indeed the whole 
remarkable development of wireless over 
long distances, has been rendered possible 
by the thermionic valve, .a little instru¬ 
ment that magnifies the current. 

Even on an ordinary telephone "a 
much thinner and less expensive cable 
can be used if thermionic valves are in¬ 
serted at intervals. How great the saving 
is can be j udged by’the fact that the 
wire of the ordinary trunk line between 
London and Glasgow weighs 300 tons, 
and by means of the valve more than half 
this weight can be saved.- The General 
Post Office is now using the valve on all 
its long trunk lines. 

Cabinet of the Empire 

' Almost every week there are advances 
in wireless. Some years ago Professor 
Fleming foretold that it might be possible 
one day for the Premiers of the British 
Commonwealth, without leaving their 
offices, to communicate by wireless tele¬ 
phone and attend an Empire Cabinet 
meeting in Downing Street. 

It now seems that we may be on the 
very eve of such a marvel. It might be 
quite possible, Professor Fleming says, 
for a British Prime Minister to say to a 
secretary: “I want the opinion of 

General Smuts on a matter. Ask him what 
he thinks,” and for the secretary to come 
back presently and say that the Premier 
of South Afiica approves of the decision. 

Wireless. telephony has one great 
advantage over the ordinary telephone. 
It does not distort the form of the sound 
waves. In* the ordinary telephone the 
waves are much distorted, with the 
result that the sounds heard at the 
receiving end are far from perfect. 
With wireless there is no distortion, and 
the sound is clear. 
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HAPPY AGAIN 

Children’s Gratitude to 
England 

500 WAR VICTIMS WHO 
RENEWED THEIR STRENGTH 

By One of Them 

We gladly give this-letter from one 
of the 500 Austrian schoolgirls who 
came to England last year for six 
months and have now returned home, 
stronger and happier for their change. 

After the war had raged over the 
earth with terrible fury like a devour¬ 
ing flame, after it had wrecked the 
happiness of many families, shattered 
towns, and shaken kingdoms, poverty 
and destitution invaded my fatherland. 

Daily death took its thousands of 
victims, and especially .rich was the 
harvest it reaped among the young, 
less able to endure the many depriva¬ 
tions. Who was there to relieve the 
distress ? Who was there to rescue the 
perishing people ? The devastated 
. State was- no longer in a position to 
afford assistance. 

Pity for the Sad 

Then came the. foreigner to the help 
of the afflicted land in its dire extremi¬ 
ties. He took the young of Austria for 
some months in loving arms, and sent 
them back to the fatherland healthy 
and strong. England, also, showed 
that fierce combat and battle had not 
deprived her of love and pity for the 
much afflicted Austria. Forgetting the 
war, she gave the Austrian children a 
-second home. And so on May 21, 1920, 
the first train of us Austrian children left 
Vienna for England. 

Naturally, many of the tiny travellers 
shed tears on leaving their fathers and 
mothers ; ■ but as the train sped along 
past meadows and woods adorned with 
may blossom the pain of parting soon 
changed into joy. Bymext morning we 
had left our fatherland behind us, and 
found ourselves in Bavaria. 

A Message to the River 

At Regensburg I bid farewell for six 
months to Mother Danube, and gave her 
greetings to convey to dear Vienna. 
We gazed out at the windows, we played 
games, and we sang, and soon we were 
approaching Westphalia. Towards even¬ 
ing we found ourselves near the frontier, 
and next morning, it was Whit Sunday, 
we were in Holland. 

I was never tired of looking at the 
nice homely cottages and windmills 
and canals round about the' meadow- 
lands. ' At midday we arrived at 
Rotterdam,’ where we remained till we 
crossed to England. The crossing was 
so beautiful that I shall'certainly never 
forget it. The boat landed at Folkes¬ 
tone, and we went off to Sandwich, 
where we felt quite at home. 

■ At last the day came when I and one 
of my companions had to go to a new 
home and to be put in the care, of foster 
parents. They received us with touch¬ 
ing love, as if we were their own children. 

The Happy Holidays 

When we had settled down a little we 
went to the convent school. In the 
"summer holidays we helped in the fore¬ 
noon a little in the house, and in the 
afternoon we sat in the garden or went 
for walks.. 

Right' joyous were we when the news 
came that we were going to the sea. 

But what is beautiful is swift in its 
going, and the holidays seemed to us 
to pass very quickly, and soon we saw 
before us the beginning of the school 
year. Since we now knew English we 
tried to have lessons with the other 
children in the school. Time passed, 
and soon it was November, the month 
of our return. With heavy hearts we 
bade farewell to our benefactors, who 
had shown us so much kindness. 

In my memory are still clear all the 
dear places where I had happy expe¬ 
riences, and in my heart dwells love to 
those who, forgetting war;' turned to us 
full of love. Anna Kaser 


STREET CASUALTY 
LIST 

Ten Deaths Every Day 

INCREASING PERIL OF THE ROAD 

“ Safety First ” is still sadly neglected 
in our streets and roads. The deaths 
from street accidents last year were 
2837, or 209 ihore than in 1919. There 
is reason to believe that the rate is now 
higher, and that the eight deaths a day 
of 1920 has risen to 10 a day in 1921. 

As to the ■ non-fatal accidents, these 
rose in 1920 to 54,910, or .150 a day ! 

Careless mechanical traction is making 
our roads like a battlefield. In one day 
in May there were 101 street accidents in 
London alone. 

The poster just issued by the London 
Safety First Council shows that out of 
45,900 road accidents in 1920 the 
greatest number was caused by trade 
motors, and the second greatest by 
private cars, the percentage being : 
Trade motors, 22 ; private cars, 21; 
trade horse vehicles, 19; cycles, 17; 
trams, 8 ; buses, 7; motor cabs, 5 ; 
horse vehicles, 1. 

Recently a boy was killed by a motor¬ 
cycle. At the inquest the rider of the 
motor-cycle did not appear to give 
evidence ; it was reported that he had 
since been injured himself ! 

This street butchery ought not to be 
allowed to continue. Either drivers must 
be more careful or public opinion will 
demand stringent laws to. compel safety; 


NAMING THE STREETS 
After Great People 

Housing schemes ■ in various parts 
of the country are actually maturing, 
slowly but surely, and many new streets 
are being added to some towns. How 
shall the new streets be named ? 

This interesting little problem is 
facing municipal authorities, for the 
more or less hackneyed names of 
streets are well-nigh exhausted. 

West Bromwich has solved the 
problem in a bright way. The new' 
streets there are being named after 
great men, past and present. Thus, 
there are Gladstone Street, Peel Street, 
Milton Street, Scott Street, Ruskin 
Street, Nelson Street, and Clive Street. 

Why are there no women, how'ever ? 
If other towns follow this example, 
perhaps they will see that the names 
of great women are not left out. 

Incidentally; the new names adopted 
by West Bromwich are in striking con¬ 
trast with-some of the queer old names 
near them—W'inkle Street, Trotter’s 
Lane, Sam’s Lane, Workhouse Lane, 
Dagger Lane, and Sheepwash Lane. 

SCIENCE SAVES PAIN 
Abolishing Disease Among 
Animals 

The latest report of the Research 
Defence Society contains some interest¬ 
ing facts about the fight science is carry’, 
ing on against disease. 

One of the most interesting points is 
that science is enormously lessening the 
amount of animal suffering by its pro¬ 
tective researches. As a result of pro¬ 
tective treatment, arrived at by ex¬ 
periment, millions of animals have been 
safeguarded against pain and death. 

Thus, sheep and cattle have been 
made immune from anthrax, cattle from 
pleuro-pneumonia, swine from swine- 
erysipelas, and horses from tetanus. 

In 1901 glanders caused 2370 horses 
to be destroyed in Great Britain. In 
1920 the’ number destroyed for that 
cause was only 22, though 150,000 horses 
and mules were sold off and distributed 
after war service. 

GIANTS TO HELP FRANCE 

Three giant wooden trestle bridges in 
Alberta, Canada, one 235 feet high, more 
than half a mile long, and containing 
1,200,000 feet of timber, are no longer in 
use, and are being dismantled so that the 
timber may be sent to France to help in 
reconstruction. 


V JANE 

THE CHILD WHO IS 
' REMEMBERED 


Why a Hospital is Named After 
Her in Africa 


THE TALE OF A WOLF AND A MAN 



Jane Furse 


In the north-east of the Transvaal, 
Sekukuniland, where 80,000 natives live, 
a hospital is about to be built as part 
of a medical mission, and is to be named 
after a child i 
Heaven. 

She died in Johan¬ 
nesburg in August, 
1918, when nearing 
14 years of age. 
Jane Diana Furse 
was her name. ■ No 
one who ever reads 
the story of her brief 
life as it is written by 
Miss Dorothy Ellison 
under the simple title 
“ Jane ” will wonder 
why this institution, in a far-off, pagan 
land, is called, after a young girl,, the 
Janet Furse Hospital. 

When Jane died Dr. Furse was Bishop, 
of Pretoria, and now lie is back in Eng¬ 
land as Bishop of St. Albans. 

From infancy Jane was a remarkable 
child, brimming with imagination, vi¬ 
vacity, and instinctive tenderness. From 
the age of eleven she edited a family 
magazine, in which she stimulated her 
contributors by such exhortations as ; 

Now, if you wrote for Arthur Mee’s 
Magazine you would have to spell and 
write much better than you do now. Always 
say to yourself as you write your story: 

I must write well, I must spell well.” 


Her own contributions are full of 
lovely fancies, poetic insight, and tender 
feeling. Especially is her sympathy 
with animal life warm and deep. This 
is shown by a story " The Man and the 
Wolf,” in which the wolf, Bimbo, tells 
of his friendship with a man ; 

..“ It was the fourth day of my life with 
the man. He had gone out to hunt 
as usual, and bidden me to stay at home. 
I had gone to sleep on the -stretch 
of grass in the front of the house 
when I heard his footstep. I got up 
and went to meet him. 

“ But, instead of calling to me and 
patting me, he shook his head and 
seemed as if something was choking him. 
He opened his mouth to speak, but no 
sound came, and then he dropped by 
my side and buried his face in my, fur. 

” It frightened me to see the man 
like that, and I whined. ‘ Oh, Bimbo,’ 
he said, ‘I’ve broken my promise, and 
—oh, I can’t tell you; come and see! ’ 

“ He got up and led the way into the 
forest. I followed him for about a 
quarter of a mile. Under a bush I saw 
one of my own kind lying still and stiff. 
I stole up to it, but soon turned away, 
and I felt my hair bristle on my back. 
‘ Oh, Bimbo, forgive me ! ' said the' man. 
For a moment I gazed at that silent 
body. Then I turned to the man kneeling 
beside me, his eyes questioning. 

“ I yielded and licked his hand, and 
he flung, his arms round my neck. ‘ Oh, 
thank you, Bimbo,’ he said. ‘ I was 
afraid you’d leave me because of him.’ ” 
The tragedy of slaughter has rarely 
been pictured more poignantly. 

Sometimes Jane wrote in verse, as, 
for instance, in describing a garden : 


Where roses shed their fragrance, 

Where waters tinkle low; 

Where grass is soft as velvet, 

And where bluebells gently blow ; 
\\ ? here squirrels hide their fir cones 
For another winter store; 

Where oak trees lend their hidey holes, 
And seem to beg for more. 

Jane Furse lies now out on the open 
veldt in a Dutch burying-ground, and a 
tablet in Pretoria Cathedral says : 

South African born and bred, she loved 
her country and her home. She loved all 

, Continue! in the next colnnm 


COST OF LIVING 
GOING DOWN 

HOW IT IS MEASURED 

The Careful Way in Which the 
Facts are Found 

PRICES FROM 600 PLACES 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

When we see in the papers that the 
cost of living has gone up or down, 
what is meant and how are such things 
measured ? . 

The Ministry of Labour, the depart¬ 
ment which studies wages and ad¬ 
ministers labour laws, has published the 
news that in April the cost of living was 
133 per cent, higher than when the war 
broke out. That is, to buy what 100 
shillings bought in July, 1914, would 
now need 100 shillings plus 133 shillings, 
or 233 shillings. , 

If we work it out by rule of three we 
find that it is as though we said that 
twenty shillings buys now only what 
8s. 7d. bought in 1914. 

As 233 shillings is to too shillings 
So is 20s. to 8s. 7d. 

That is the official result; now let us 
see how the thing is done, for it is im¬ 
portant. 

Before the war the officials obtained 
from about 2000 working-class families 
full particulars of. how they spent their 
wages. They thus found out what pro¬ 
portions of wages were spent on the 
various necessities of life, which they 
arranged under five heads ; Food, Rent, 
Clothes, Fuel and Light, Other Things. 
Under each of these heads they ascer¬ 
tained the sort of things bought, from 
bread to margarine, and from soap to 
saucepans. This we see was the starting- 
point, namely: What proportions of 
different articles were actually bought 
according to the general custom of 
working-class people ? 

Hope for the Future 

Having this important information, 
the officials, month by month, find out, 
by the most painstaking work, the 
change in price of each article in the list. 
This is done by inquiry.in over 600 towns 
and villages. ■- 

Now, as the officials know what pro¬ 
portions of the various things are used, 
they multiply the quantities by the 
prices each month, and so get the change 
under each of the - five heads. And in 
April, 1921, it worked out thus: 

Food was higher than in 1914 by 138 
percent.; rent by 44’; clothing by 225 ; 
fuel and light by 145; other things by no. 

Taking all the five heads together in 
their proper proportions, the general 
rise in the cost of living of working-class 
people was 133 per cent. 

So things are better than they were, 
for last November, living was so dear 
that the increase over 1914 was 176 per 
cent. Then the pound bought no more 
than 7s. 3d. bought in- 1914. 

And there is good hope of further 
improvement. If the world has good 
harvests this year the cost of living by 
next Christmas may be less than twice 
what it was when the Great War began. 
Let us hope it may be so, but there is no 
certainty about it. 


Continued from the previous column 

animals, wild or tame, and with them had 
no fear. ... In her short life of 
vigorous joy the purity of the love of God 
shone forth. 

This Memoir, “ Jane,” proves these 
gentle claims abundantly. 

The Editor of the C.N. feels it 
a joy and a blessing, indeed, to have 
had Jane among his readers—and how 
maqy such little lives are growing up 
with the influence of the C.N. and its 
monthly magazine surrounding them ! 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Flowers that - Imitate 
Insects 


NIGHTINGALE STOPS SINGING 

By Our Country Correspondent 

June 5. We should listen carefully 
for the last of the nightingale’s beautiful 
song, for it will not he long before this 
bird will become silent, and the chorus 
of the countryside will be the poorer 
for the loss. 


June 6. Most of the British orchids 
are now in blossom, or soon will be, 
and they are an, interesting family of 
plants that are well worth hunting for 
and studying. Some, like the butterfly 
orchis, are not well named ; but others, 
such as the bee orchis, the fly orchis, 
and the spider orchis, have flowers that 
bear such a close resemblance to the 
creatures after which they are called 
that the likeness is ■ almost uncanny. 
They are none of them very common, 
but may be found on chalky downs. 

June 7. The young families of birds 
are fast becoming fledged, and this week 
we may see young jackdaws and young 
swallows on the wing. 

June 8. The ivy is a curious plant. 
It seems to do everything by contraries. 
It flowers in November, when most 
other plants have finished bearing fruit, 
and now in spring or early summer, 
when other plants' are in all the beauty 
.of their new, leafy garments, the ivy 
is casting its leaves for all the world as 
though it were autumn. The celebrated 
Chinese rice paper'is made from the pith 
of a member of the ivy family. 

June 9. Last week we were listening 
to the harsh.krake-krake of the landrail 
or searching for, its nest. Now it i6 
Jayiilg its eggs, from seven to a dozen 
in number. They are huffish white 
in colour, spotted with reddish brown 
and violet grey. 

June 10. The small elephant hawk 
moth, the tissue moth, and early speci¬ 
mens of the red underwing, a par¬ 
ticularly handsome creature, are now 
flying on warm evenings.. 

June 11. The little redstarts, which 
were hatched out in their parents' nest 
in a hole in a wall or tree, are on the 
wing. These birds are often mistaken 
for robins.- 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the earth would appear to you at 
noon oil any day in June if you could see it 
through a telescope front the sun. The lines 
of latitude and longitude are put in to show 
the tilt. The arrows mark the direction in 
which the earth is travelling and rotating 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Continue to plant but celery, and 
as the plants'grow give them plenty of 
water. Sow or plant out cucumbers on 
ridges for pickling. Plant out successions- 
of cauliflower, and do not allow the 
plaids to suffer from drought. Plant 
out Brussels sprouts. 

Let the surface of the soil occupied 
by crops be frequently stirred and kept 
loose. Destroy all weeds as they appear. 

Thin out annuals as they become 
large enough, and finish planting out 
bedding plants. Sub-tropical plants 
may 7 be put out now, as the weather 
should be sufficiently warm for all 
kinds’ of half-hardy plants. 


HARROW SCHOOL 
TURNS SHOPKEEPER 

A SORT OF REVOLUTION 

The Days of Long Ago When 
Men Were Ashamed of Work 

DIGNITY OF BUSINESS 

Our great public schools are going into 
business, and it certainly marks a sort 
of revolution that they can do so without 
a single protest from proud parents. 

A century, or even half a century, ago 
such an action would have been regarded 
by public-school masters and those; who 
sent their sons to such 'schools as vulgar 
and undignified. " ' 

There must have been a lack of real 
thinking, or the foolishness of such an 
attitude, and its illogical nature would 
have been apparent, for. life, whether at a 
public school, a university, or in any 7 
other sphere, would be quite impossible 
without business and business men. 

Seeing,' then, that business is vital to 
the existence of the community, why 
should not our great schools and univer¬ 
sities give us a practical example of how 
to conduct businesses on true lines ? 

The School Teashop 

Harrow is the pioneer in this .new 
movement. Some years ago’this great 
school began to run a school teashop, 
and. very successful it has been.. Then, 
on the death of a well-known local-book¬ 
seller, who supplied most of the text¬ 
books -’and stationery '-used by the 
scholars, the school acquired his business, 
and has run it ever since as the: school 
bookshop. • 

Another teashop has recently been 
taken over, and now the Harrow School 
Stores are open in the High Street, near 
the Headmaster’s house, for tire supply of 
cricket ■ bats and halls, tennis racquets, 
and every kind of sports requisite, while 
a- host of other useful and necessary 
articles can also be obtained. 

The shop is under the management of 
one of the masters, and is being run on 
up-to-date lines that would do credit to 
a great London store. 

Suits’of Clothes Supplied 

But Harrow, although the pioneer, is 
not alone in thus launching out into 
commerce. Other public schools arc 
combining to form a kind of co-operative 
association for the buying of school 
requisites on the mass principle. In 
this way, by buying in large quantities, 
a great deal of money is saved. 

Oiie famous school has ordered a big 
supply of suits for its scholars, and in this 
way parents will not only 7 be able to fit 
their boys out more economically, but 
will be saved much trouble too. 

With great public schools like Harrow 
going into business and running shops, 
with the heir to the throne taking a 
degree in commerce at a modern univer¬ 
sity', and royal princes engaging in com¬ 
merce themselves, we have ccrtainlv 
entered on a new era that is far removed 
from the days of Thackeray. : ’ 

Credit Due to Harrow 

As we know from Vanity Fair and 
other classical novels of the period, not 
so very long ago business was considered 
useful-for producing a substantial in¬ 
come,- but essentially vulgar, and though 
a man might derive his wealth from 
commerce he w 7 as careful to conceal the 
fact as far as possible, and liis sons at 
college were even more careful to do so. 

The hard-up, swindling Rawdon 
Crawley in Vanity Fair, belonging to a 
county family, was considered far 
superior to George Osborne, w'ho, though 
he had plenty of money and paid his 
debts, derived his'wealth from business. 

Harrow .School, by upholding the true 
dignity of business, has helped to sweep 
away the remnants of a very objection¬ 
able snobbery and pretence. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked--on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Do Horses’Eyes Magnify? 

No ; their vision is at least as correct 
as that of human beings. 

Have Snakes Ears ? 

Snakes have no external ears and no 
tympanic cavity. They do hear, but not 
at all well. 

What is the Loofah ? 

The loofah is the fibrous skeleton of 
a gourd which, when growing, is rather 
like a cucumber. ’ 

Do Ladybirds Make Nests? 

No ; they lay their eggs on the plant 
or shrub wherever our enemy, the green¬ 
fly, is to be found. , ■ 

Will a Newt’s Tail Grow Again? 

Yes ; newts, salamanders, • frogs, and 
toads share the faculty of some other 
animals for reproducing lost parts. 

Do Caterpillars Drink? 

They obtain all the moisture they 
require from the vegetation they eat, 
for that contains much water. 

How Many Eggs Does a Guillemot Lay? 

The common guillemot lays one egg. 
The black guillemot, found on the cliffs 
of the west of Scotland and on the north 
and north-west of Ireland, lays two. • 

What are Tom-Bumbles ? 

From the description -supplied by a 
reader these little, large-headed fish are 
what are commonly known.as bull-head, 
or miller’s thumb. The scientific name is 
Cottus gobio. 

How Does a Dog Wag Its Tail ? 

- The tail of a dog, like the- tail of every 
other mammal, has the muscles-neces¬ 
sary to give it movement, and nerves 
connected with the brain - to set 'those 
muscles in motion. ■ 

Do Fleas Fly ? 

Not now ; they merely leap ■ and 
crawl; but once upon a time they did 
fly. The penguins have converted their 
wings into paddles ; the fleas have let 
theirs cease to exist from la'Ck of use. 

How Long do Snails Live? 

Some of the rarer species, such as those 
that frequent desert countries, live a 
great while, even fasting for. four years 
and then reviving. Our common garden 
snail lives, with luck, about five ycarS. 

What is the Grape Fruit ? 

Belonging to the citron- order, it is 
known as the pomelo, or pompelmoose, 
and is called, grape fruit—absurdly, con¬ 
sidering its size—because it grows in 
thick clusters, like bunches of grapes. 

How Long do Moles Live ? 

The females" live . probably three or 
four years. The males may live as long, 
but life is less certain for them than 
females, for they outnumber; the other 
sex by four to one, and fight to the death 
upon casual provocation. 

What do Woodlice Live On ? 

There is very little they will not eat 
in garden or greenhouse! They seem 
almost equally attracted by. -growing 
and decaying vegetation," and, where 
they abound they may be sought with 
certainty of success in rotting trees and 
damp wood. 

How Can Newts be -Tamed ? 

If they -have their, freedom they 
cannot be tamed, for after a; brief period 
in the spring.the adults leave the .water 
and wander into hiding, .In an aqua¬ 
rium there is better hope of success, but 
it must be. remembered .-.that, though 
they require moisture, they ■ are land 
animals, and-must not be-confined, like 
fishes, in water. 

How Hot is the Sun ? Over 7000 degrees 
centigrade. This is an enormous heat, 
and some graphic facts given in an in¬ 
teresting article on the Ocean of Fire 
that Swings Through Space in the C.N. 
Monthly for J une—My Magazine—help 
us to understand to some extent what 
I this really .means. . 


MAGELLAN’S. CLOUDS 

PATCHES OF LIGHT IN 
THE SKY 

Mighty Realms with Myriads 
of Suns 

COUNTING STARS 15,000 MILLION 
MILLION MILES AWAY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

When Magellan, ■ the great navigator, 
went forth on his perilous expedition 
500 years ago, he had to sail very far 
south along the coast of South America 
in order to get into the ocean to which 
he gave the name Pacific, and it was 
then he passed through the strait that 
has ever since borne his name. ' • 

The voyage forced him to ' go much 
farther south than anyone had ever gone 
before, and it brought him within sight 
of, and almost underneath, two wonder¬ 
ful patches of light in the night sky, ever 
since known as the Magellanic Clouds. 

Thus is the name of Magellan im¬ 
mortalised in earth and sky. 

But though these Magellanic Clouds 
of light • were discovered five hundred 
years ago, it is only recently that any 
real knowledge of them has been gained. 
For a long time they were regarded as 
outlying parts of the Milky Way, but 
stellar photography and many minute 
measurements have ■ revealed some 
astonishing facts. 

Studying a Distant Universe 

The largest of these faint clouds of 
light appears to cover an area equal to 
5000 full kroons, or fifty degrees. It is 
composed of innumerable- 'stars, ail 
gathered together into what-appears; to 
be a universe of their own. • 

About 300,000 sparkling suns have 
been counted, and still there are mjniads 
more indistinguishable in tlio blaze of 
nebulous light- There are also a number 
of nebulae, suns, and solar .systems in 
process of development; and also, un¬ 
questionably, innumerable worlds more 
or less like our own.. These, however, 
cannot be seen at such a vast distance, 
hut they are there, for the light from 
these far-off’realms indicates-many of 
flic substances that we have on Earth. 

These innumerable suns ?and'nebulae 
are arranged in a wonderful spiral form, 
resembling the apparently much smaller 
and so-called spiral nebulae. 

What 60,000 Light Years Means 

Recent investigations have shown it to 
be at the colossal distance of about 
60,000 light years, which,- means, of 
course, that the light of this Magellanic 
Cloud reaching us now left this distant 
universe 60,000 years ago, and that the 
photographs we have of it show it as it 
was. then. How it is now will not be 
known for 60,000 years to come. Indeed, 
it has been calculated that light, travel¬ 
ling at. 186,330 miles a second is 8000 
years crossing from one side to the other. 

It will be remembered that light 
takes a little over eight minutes to come 
from, our Sun, the - nearest star in the 
sky, so to get some idea of the actual 
distance of this dim universe one has 
to find outflow many eight minutes there 
are in 60,000 years, and this will show 
how many times farther off than the Sun 
it is! If multiplied by 93 million, the 
distance in miles of the Sun, the distance 
of the cloud will then be shown. It works 
out to over 15,000 million million miles. 

The Little We See 

The smaller cloud, known as Nebecula 
Minor, is a very long way. from the 
other, possibly twice as far from us, and, 
though covering an area of the sky about 
20.times the apparent size of the Moon, 
has .over 280,000 distinct stars percept¬ 
ible—That is,.about 140 times as many 
as we can see in the whole of the sky at 
one time with the naked eye. 

They take the spiral form, and, though 
apparently so close together,- it is 
estimated that each star is actually as 
far apart as our Sun is from Sirius, Vega. 
Capella, and so on. . How little do we 
actually see. with the naked eye of the 
glories of the firmament. G.'F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 


A Thrilling .Story of Flying Adventures ™dby 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 



CHAPTER 21 

The Invaders 


'T'heri! ivas no need to wake 

1 the other members of the 
crew. They %vere already running 
to the windows and doors, seeking 
to discover the cause of the tumult. 

“ The skipper wants everyone 
in the big room ! ” yelled Tom. 

A few minutes later there came 
a banging at the door, and Dio 
appeared. It was not the. calm 
Dio of that afternoon, but a fully- 
armed warrior, with a shield in 
one hand and a keen spear in the 
other. 

" The barbarians are come ! ” he 
explained. “They are already 
over the main bridges and in the 
city ! ”. 

To endorse this came feminine 
cries of terror from close by. Dio 
turned pale under his swarthy skin. 

“ I must go,” he said. “ Our 
men are fighting down by the 
river, but the foe come in great 
numbers.” 

Gellett interrogated him swiftly, 
and then allowed him to depart. 
He turned to Robert. 

" The city is attacked by some 
kind of Indian tribe from the hills. 
They seem to be outrageous mon¬ 
sters, and are constantly making 
raids, carrying off women and 
children with a view to ransom. 
Dio begs that we stay here and 
be not afraid, as his men will 
eventually succeed in beating off 
the invaders.” 

The noise was worse than ever. 
Some of the intruders had pene¬ 
trated far into the city and. were 
already looting the houses. The 
main body of the Riobamians 
. was engaged at the bridge-heads, 
stemming the tide. 

“ We can’t sit here and let this 
go on without helping,” said Robert 
Breckneck. " Quick! I want 
volunteers!” ■ ...... 

Instantly every man came for¬ 
ward, Tom and Rolf among them. 

“ Good ! Now, bows and arrows 
and spears are not much use to us. 
Our additional numbers could not 
affect the issue. In the Dragon-Fly 
are modern rifles and revolvers. We 
have to get some of those up here 
in quick time.”. 

He sorted the men out into 
groups of twos and threes, and, 
after pointing out' the danger of 
attempting to cross through the 
enemy lines, let them go on their 
hazardous errand. He looked at 
Tom and Rolf and shook his head. 

“ You two had better stay here. 
Keep the door barred; we will 
knock three times for admittance.” 

“But-” began Tom. 

Robert was adamant. Finally 
he left with Gellett and Henderson. 

Tom ran to the window and 
looked out. The battle was quite 
visible in the bright moonlight. 
He could see the fierce fighting at 
the river, and nearer to him there 
were little knots of figures engaged 
in combat. He went to Rolf. 

“ I’m not going to stay here,” 
he said. 

“ Captain’s orders.” 

“ Yes, I know. Look here: 
half the crew will never get across 
the river. They can’t swim.” 

" No; and the other half can’t 
run for any distance.” 


There came a scream from im¬ 
mediately beneath the . window. 
The next minute a naked black 
arm came over the window-sill, 
followed by the most awful face 
Tom had ever seen. Long, lank 
hair hung down ■ over the head, 
and cruel black . eyes grinned 
maliciously at them. In the right 
hand was a gleaming knife. He 
poised himself on the window- 
ledge and got ready to jump inside. 

There was a heavy bronze lamp 
by the side of Tom. His hand 
found it. Like a flash he hurled 
it with all his strength at the evil 
face. 

It was a lucky shot. The mass 
of metal struck the monster full 
in the face. He flung up his arms 
with a howl of pain and fell back- 
- wards on to the hard pavement 
beneath, breaking his neck. 

“I’m not going to stay here 
doing nothing,” said Tom. “ We 
may as well be killed’ outside, as 
in here. Are you game- to' make 
an attempt to get to the ship ? ” . 

Rolf had been appalled, by. the 
sight of the murderous-Indian. He 
was not a coward, but the thought 
of what might have happened to 
them at the hands of such a monster 
terrified him. He'screwed up his 
courage. 

“ I’ll come,” he said. 

They went downstairs and out 
into the street. They saw, to their 
horror, that the invaders were 
making progress. Four of the 
bridges were already in their hands. 
Arrows were flying • everywhere, 
and wounded Riobamians were 
being carried farther into the city. 
In front of them hand-to-hand 
fighting was in progress. ' 

" It’s no use going that way,” 
said Tom. “ We could never get 
across the river. ” ' ■ 

A blood-curdling scream went up 
as another bridge was carried 
and the enemy surged across. The 
noise from the back of the city 
quietened down as the invaders 
swarmed towards this new opening. 

" Now’s our chance ! ” said Tom. 
“ Come on ! ” 

They took to their heels and ran 
towards the quiet part of the river, 
dodging occasional local conflicts. 
They reached the bank and flung 
themselves flat on their stomachs. 
A few minutes later the coast 
seemed fairly clear, for the gallant 
defenders were being beaten back. 

' “ Ready ? ” 

" Yes,” came faintly from Rolf. 

They slipped into the stream and 
struck out for the opposite shore. 
The current was terrific, and swept 
them like corks down-stream. For¬ 
tunately, they were both strong 
swimmers, and at last they reached 
the ■ other bank and lay for a 
minute or two exhausted with the 
strain. 

“The ship must be almost 
straight ahead of us,” said Tom. 

“ It ' an’t be.” 

“ Of course it is ! You forget 
that the stream has swept us 
round in an arc.” 

Rolf began to argue the point. 

“ Anyhow,” said Tom, " I’m 
going my way. You can go where 
you like.” 

In the end Rolf agreed, .and 
they started off at a run, skirting 
camp fires that the Indians had 


begun to light, feeling that they 
were achieving complete success 
over the people they hated. 

CHAPTER 22 

Saving the City 

Dy a stroke of luck the boys ran 
full into the ship. Tom gave 
a great sigh of relief to find her as 
they had left her. There were no 
Indians within half a mile, and it 
was unlikely they would see her in 
her present position. 

They climbed inside the hull and 
found the cabin which contained 
the armoury. They loaded them¬ 
selves with repeater rifles and 
automatic pistols, and ■ filled all 
their pockets with suitable am¬ 
munition. Just as' they were 
leaving Tom saw a Verey pistol and 
some rocket cartridges. He added 
these to his burden. 

The return journey was much 
more difficult. They felt as if their 
backs would break under, the 
weight they carried. 

’ “ I say ! ” said Rolf. “ How 
are we going to swim- with all this 
stuff ? " 1 ■ 

Tom gasped. He had entirely 
forgotten the river crossing. 

They sat down to take a much 
needed rest, and to think of a way 
out of their most awkward predica¬ 
ment. 

It could not have been longer 
than two minutes that they re¬ 
mained there, although to Tom and 
Rolf it seemed like hour's. 

Rolf was the first to speak. 

We seem to have come out on 
a wild-goose chase,” he remarked, 
gloomily. “ I’d like to know how 
we are to get back to the house.” 

Tom was in no cheerful mood 
himself, but he did not see why Rolf 
should start grumbling at him, and 
he was about to tell Rolf so, when 
suddenly he remembered the Verey 
pistol.'and a possible way out of the 
difficulty 'occurred, to him. 

“ We shall have to go over one of 
the bridges," he replied, ignoring 
Rolf’s remarks. 

But ' between them and the 
nearest bridge . was a crowd of 
Indians, squatting on the ground, 
sorting out loot. In the city the 
Riobamians were making their last 
stand.' There was not a second to 
be lost. 

He dropped his load and took up 
the Verey pistol and the cartridges. 
Then he crept .within a hundred 
yards of the enemy, and fired a 
rocket straight at them. Like an 
arrow it went—a brilliant red ball of 
flame. 

Before the men could find breath 
to scream with, another and 
another went among them. The 
whole crowd left their ill-gotten 
loot, and rah in a panic into the 
night. 

The bridge was free. Quickly 
they picked up their loads and ran 
across it. Tom fired three more 
rockets into the air, guessing that 
Robert would understand and 
urge on the defenders until help 
came. 

They worked round to the back 
of the city, each with an automatic 
pistol ready for action. Creeping 
and crawling and dodging, they made 
towards the defenders.' The Indians 
were shouting and singing wild 
songs of victory as they gradually 
gained ground. 

They were within a few hundred 
yards, and _ creeping round the 
corner of a street, when a. band of 
bloodthirsty Indians saw them. 
The two boys, their hearts, beating 
wildly, dropped their burdens and 
faced the mob. 

It was the first time Tom had 
fired a revolver in his life. He shut 
his eyes and pulled the trigger 
quickly. Rolf’s weapon barked at 
the same time. The swooping 
mass of Indians pulled up as two 
of their number dropped to the 
ground. They were utterly unable 
to understand these flashes of flame 
and the winged death that followed, 
and with a yell they bolted. 

Tom sat down in a state of 
nervous terror. The reaction was 
terrible. He felt as though his 


limbs would never carry him again. 
Rolf was in no better condition. 
Then the sensation passed away, 
and they began to feel better. 

Some figures came running down 
the street. 

“ Look out! ” gasped Rolf. 

“ "Why, it’s the skipper ! ” cried 
Tom. 

Robert Breckneck it was, speech¬ 
less with amazement, followed by 
Henderson and big Jim and 
several others. . 

“ Thank God 1 ” he cried. " How 
did you manage it ? No, never 
mind now. We are in a bad way. 
They’ve nearly got the city. Quick ! 
the rifles ! ” 

He distributed the rifles and 
ammunition among the men, and 
they ran, whooping, up the street. 
In a few minutes there came the 
rattle of musketry, and then a 
great shout from. the Riobamians 
as they witnessed the terrible effect 
of these marvellous weapons. 

The terrified attackers thought 
of one thing only—a way of escape 
from this fire devil that was eating 
them alive. They ran like mad¬ 
men over the bridges, falling into 
the water in their, haste. -The 
Riobamians followed close on their 
heels, singing wild songs to celebrate 
a narrow escape from their here¬ 
ditary enemy. 

An hour later all was quiet. The 
Indians had gone helter-skelter 
across the meadow lands back to 
their own fastnesses. Tom and 
Rolf eventually . found the house, 
and the crew gathered again in the 
spacious room. 

Dio and a few of the leading 
citizens came in, and with tears in 
their eyes offered thanks for their 
salvation. None of them would 
touch one of the rifles, which were 
utterly beyond their comprehension. 
They seemed to be glad to get away 
from the weapons, and only stayed 
long enough to explain that as 
far as they could see the casualties 
were light, and that every wOunded 
man was now in the hands of the 
doctors. 

“ The Emperor has heard of the 
fire sticks which sent lightning 
among the enemy, and desires that 
one may be brought to the palace 
on the morrow,” said Dio. 

Robert Breckneck nodded, and 
the man left. 

“ Well, Tom,” said his uncle, 
“ you two boys - have disobeyed 
orders, but, in the-circumstances, I 
think _ we must overlook it. But 
for you the beautiful city of Riobam 
might now be in the hands of those 
beetle-browed barbarians.” 

" It was the Verey lights that did 
it.” replied Tom. 

After that all went to bed, most 
of them to dream'of the eventful 
day. ' . 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Man in the Safe 

'“Pm described himself as a 
clerk. His master called 
him an office boy, and took no 
notice of him except to give 
him orders to be carried out at 
once. 

Everybody in the office ex¬ 
pected him to be at their beck 
and call, but Tim was a willing 
boy and a Scout, and he never 
grumbled at being the first to 
arrive in the morning and the 
last to leave at night. 

One day 7 in summer, when the 
temperature was about eighty in 
the shade, Tim was very busy. 
First of all he had to go to the 
other end of the City with a 
large parcel, then, when he 
arrived back hot and tired, one 
of the girls wanted some buns. 

“ You’ll get them, won’t you, 
Tim ? ” she said. “ We’re so 
hungry.” 

So Tim the obliging went out 
once more. Then when he came 
back he had to go. to the post, 
fetch a cheque, and do a hundred 
and one other odd jobs. 

By one o’clock he was tired 
out, but all the staff except the 
master and he had their luncheon 
hour first. However, Tim had 
a rest now, for he had to mind 
the clerk’s office. 

He seated himself in a little 
corner where he could see anyone 
come in, though they could not 
see him. He took out liis short¬ 
hand book and began to study, 
but possibly the heat of the 
office made him fall asleep. 

He woke with a start and all 
his scouting instincts alert. 

The office was empty, but he 
felt someone was in the room. 
He kept very still and waited. 
The big safe was locked ; he had 
seen Mr. Lawson, the cashier, 
lock it before he went out; that 
was the only place anyone could 
hide in. How silly of him to 
think anyone was there, and 
yet- 

Did Mr. Lawson shut the door 
of the safe ? He saw him turn 
the key, it is true, but supposing 
he hadn’t really done it, and that 
someone . had come into the 
room while he had been asleep ? 

Somebody was moving inside 
the safe 1 There was a faint 
scratching as if he were trying to 
find the keyhole. Sure of the 
worst now, he seized a thick 
ruler and dashed into the 
master’s office. 

“ A burglar's in the safe, sir! 
I heard him.! Quick, your key, 
sir, and your revolver ! " 

The chief, who was reading 
his paper, jumped up and caught 
hold of - the fire-tongs and his 
bunch of keys. 

Whoever it was in the safe was 
getting frantic, ■ because loud 
thuds were coming from the 
other side. 

“ You open the safe, boy, and 
I’ll brain him ! ” 

So Tim opened the safe, and 
pulled the door back with a 
jerk. 

Out rolled—not a man, but 
the office cat I 
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Well Sing a Song of England fdeneath the Qreenwood ree 


D!’ MERRYMAN 

THE black boy at a New York 
hotel found one black shoe 
and one brown shoe, apparently 
belonging to a particular bedroom. 

He was puzzled, but took them 
up. A little later he found another- 
black shoe and another brown shoe. 

“Well,” said he, “if that don’t 
beat everything! Why, it’s the second 
time that’s happened today 1 ” 

0 0 3 

Arithmetical Puzzle 
A newsagent sold in eight days 
too copies of My Magazine. 
Each day he sold three more copies 
than on the previous day. How 
many did he sell on each "day ? 

Solution next week 
3 0 3 

Where can we find sea without 
water, towns without houses, 
and earth without inhabitants ? 

In a map. 

0 3 . 3 

In These Hard Times 
“ I am collecting for the poor. May 
I ask what you do with your 
old clothes ? ” asked' a kindly old 
lady. 

“ Certainly von may, madam,” 
replied the jovial old gentlem'an. 
“ I hang them up carefully at night 
before I get into bed ; and in the 
morning 1 put them on again.” 
0-0 - 3 

What Birds Are These ? 



Tbsse pictures each represent the name 
■>! a well-known bird. Do you know what 
they are? Answers next week 

0 0 0 , 

Sad Tale of a Bumble Bee 
The bumble bee, the bumble bee, 
Heflewto the topof the tulip tree; 
He Hew to the top, but he could 
not-stop; 

For. he had to get home to his early 
tea. . . 

The bumble bee, the bumble bee, 
He flew away from the tulip tree; 
But he made a mistake and flew 
into the lake, ■' • . ' ' 

And he never got home to his early 
tea. •; 

3 0 3' 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 
Augustus said to Marmaduke, 

“ We may one day get bald ; 
Let’s try this hair restorer here. 

Thickthatch, I see, it’s called.” 
The bottle soon they had uncorked, 
And well into their hair 
They rubbed a lot of Thickthatch 
strong. 

That very naughty pair. 

Their hair at once began to grow. 

Alas 1 it wouldn’t stop ; 

It grew and grew until it was 
So very thick on top 
That Marmaduke and Gussy, too, 
In great alarm did cry : 

“ What ever will our parents say 
When they such mops do spy ? ” 


What Mary Had 
JVfARY had a little lamb, 
Likewise an oyster stew, 
Salad, cake, a piece of pie, 

And a bottle of home brew ; 
Then a few hours later 
She had a doctor too. 

3 .3 3 

When is a ship like snow ? 
When its adrift. 

3 . . 3 0 

There Was a Young Man of the Cape 



i™ | 


irma 8 


There was a young man of the 
Cape 

Who always wore trousers of crape. 
When they said, “ Don’t they 
tear ? ” - 

He repliedHere and there; 
But they keep a most beautiful 
shape.” 

0 3 B 

Which travels . faster, heat or 
cold ? ", 

Heat, because you can catch cold. 
b • 3' , 3 

Next, Please ! 

“ T ALK,NG of shooting,” said the 
American, .“I once ■ shot 
999 snipe in one day.” 

. “ Come, now 1 ” replied the Eng¬ 
lishman. “ Why don’t you say a 
thousand and have done with it ? ” 
“ No; I shot 999 . I’m not going 
to tell a lie for the sake of one 
snipe,” returned the man from 
America. 

Determined not to be. outdone, 
the Englishman began a long tale 
of a man he saw who swam from 
Liverpool to Boston, U.S.A. 

“ Did you actually see him your¬ 
self ? ” queried the Yank. 

“ Yes, I did. Our boat over¬ 
took him just as life was entering 
Boston Harbour.’* 

“ Well, I’m glad you saw him, 
because you are a witness that I 
did'it. I was the man.” 

3 0 " 3' 

Transposition 

A term for scheming, if trans¬ 
posed, 

A quadruped will be disclosed ; 
Transpose the same again, you see 
A term for sailors;, bold and free; 
Letters arid words, of each but three. 

- A nswer next week 

. ‘ □ J 0 . ... 0 

Of what -trade. :is ' the Prime 
Minister;?';’.. 

Cabinet-maker. 

- 3 " 0 - . 3 

Maxie and Minnie 

“ TIave you met the Mum twins ?”. 
asked a small boy. 

“No, I have "not,” replied his 
sister. “ Who are they ? ” 

“ Oh, merely maximum and mini¬ 
mum ! ” he returned, as he ran off. 
0 ' 3 ; 3 

Do You Live in Hanley ? 

This was formerly spelt Hanlege, 
and is probably derived from the 
two words hean lege, meaning high 
meadow—a reference to the position 
originally occupied by the town. 

3 0.0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Queer Fellow A clock 
Answer This Quickly 
The cork cost a farthing 
What Game Is This? Hide and seek 
Who Was He ? 

The Alagnificent Prince was Lorenzo 
de Medici 


Jacko Arrives 

]W[R. Jacko looked distinctly annoyed. 

/.VI “ j’ m no j- surprised,” he said for the third time. 
“ It’s just what he would do. -Ever since he was born that 
boy has been a perfect worry;” '. 

Mrs. Jacko stopped ironing and looked round. 

“But it isn’t his fault this time. Father,” she said. “And 
he’s got it very lightly.” 

“Got what? ” demanded Adolphus’. 

“Measles,” replied his mother. ■ ■ 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Adolphus. “ Shall I catch it ? ” 
“ Not likely,” replied his mother. • “ Nobody need see him 
but me. I’ve put him up in the attic all by himself.” 

“ I say, Mater,” cried a voice from the stairs, “ can I have 
a drink ? ” 

“It’s Jacko!” cried Mrs. Jacko; “You naughty boy! 
Go back to bed at once! ” . 

But Jacko wasn’t ill enough to want to stay in bed ; and to 
keep him quiet his mother had to pull the bed up to the window 
that he might see a little of what was going on outside. , 

When he was well enough to get about again his mother said 
he needed a change. So he was packed off to his uncle’s 
farm. *Hc was in such a hurry to get there that he caught an 
earlier train, and, of course, there was nobody to meet him. 

“ How far is it to the farm? ” he asked a porter. 

“ Five miles,” the porter told him. 

“Five miles!” echoed Jacko. “Suppose you haven’t got 
a horse to lend me ? ” he added, with a grin. 

To his surprise, the man turned and walked across to a shed 



At that moment the marc stopped dead 

and threw the door back. In the far corner stood a mare. - 

“ There you are ! ” said the man. ..“ She’s going up to -the 
farm just as soon as your uncle can send for her.” 

“What luck ! ” cried Jacko. ' “ I’ll” save him the trouble.” 

•“ Can you manage her ? ’’asked the man. “She’s gentle enough, 
but set her head towards home and she, goes like the wind.” 

“ Don’t you worry,” said Jacko, scrambling up on her back. 
“Gee up, old thing!” . ■ ... . . 

The “ old thing” didn’t require much persuading. She set 
off at a smart pace, which grew faster and faster as they ap¬ 
proached the farm. 

“ Here ! Whoa a bit! ” lie cried at. last. . “ If the gate’s 
shut you’ll look silly.” . 

The gate was shut. But the mare didn’t mind. A bound and 
a leap, and she was over and into the garden, clatter-clatter, 
making straight as a die for the parlour window. 

J ust inside’was Jacko’s aunt, quietly knitting. 

“Who’s that?” she cried. .... 

At that moment the marc stopped 'dead; and Jacko, to his 
horror, found himself shot into the air, through the open 
window, and flung like a sack of coals into the good lady’s lap. 

“ Only me,” lie-said, faintly. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 



line ecluse La longue- La serviette 
vue 

line ecluse retient les eaux 
Le marin se sert d’une lonque-vue 
On e’essuie avec ane serviette 



Le bouton 


Le noeudile 
cravate 


Le lievre 


11 y a une ancre sur ce bouton ■ 
Jean a, un beau noeud do cravate 
Le chasseur a tue deux lievres 


Notes and Queries 

What is Military Law? The 

rules for, the regulation of the 
Army in peace or war.' , 

What is, Martial Law ? The 
law of military force adminis¬ 
tered by the Army when for 
some reason the civil law has 
been suspended. 

What is Cheap Money ? Money 
is said to be cheap when, gold 
being more plentiful, the bank- 
rate is lowered and loans are ob¬ 
tainable at a low rate of interest. 

What Does Autochthonous 
mean? Native, or aboriginal. 
It comes from two Greek words’ 
meaning- land and self, and sug¬ 
gests the people who have sprung 
from the native soil of a country. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Billy Hides 

TIE was the funniest little 
* * fellow. And so tiny. No 
one would guess that he was 
nearly seven. 

Of course they knew at the 
mill where he was . staying. 
But Mrs. Dobson,-the miller’s 
wife, forgot, 'and, treated him 
like a baby. ■ 

She talked to him as she 
would have talked to a baby, 
and she was always wanting 
him to play baby games. Once 
she even put him on her knees 
and danced him up and down. 

And after that he took care 
to keep out of her way. 

But it was very lonely. Even 
Mrs. Dobson seemed to know 
that, for she told Billy one 
morning that she had asked 
someone in to play with him. 

Billy looked up with a happy 
little smile. And then Mrs. 
Dobson added, “You know 
Leslie, don’t you ? ” 

Leslie 1 Billy nearly choked 
with indignation. To expect 
him, a big boy of six and three- 
quarters, to play with a baby 
girl of four 1 

As soon as he could he ran 
off—out into the ; garden, 
through the gate, at the bottom, 
into the orchard. ’ He meant to 
Hide till Leslie had gone. 

But where ? ' 

While he stood thinking and 
wondering his eyes fell upon 
the hen-house. The hens were 
strutting about the run, and 
the’ little house was empty. 

Quick as lightning Billy ran 
forward and squeezed inside. 

“Hal” he said softly, 
“ they’ll never think to look 
for me,here ! ’ 

Just as he said that he 
heard voices, and out from the 



Billy squeezed inside 


house came Mrs.' Dobson—and 
a boy about Billy’s own age. 

.“Billy! Billy !” called Mrs. 
Dobson. “ Where • are you ? 
Leslie’s come! " 

Billy was astonished. So it 
was another Leslie, after all! 

He waited till they were out 
of sight, and then he crept out 
and joined them. 

But when Mrs. Dobson said, 
“ Why, Billy, what a state you 
are in 1 Where have you 
been ? ” he didn't answer. 

“I’ve.got a scooter,” cried 
Leslie. “ Gome on ! ” 

And away they went, hand 
in hand, laughing merrily. 
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DOG PAID FOR RENT • ELEPHANT GOES TO SCHOOL * PROCESSION IN THE AIR 



A Greyhound Paid for Rent—The Prince of Wales, who has been touring 
in his Duchy of Cornwall, has received some curious rents for ancient 
manors. In one case two greyhounds, of which this is one, are paid yearly 


A Fine Family of [Owls—The birds are 
now rearing their families, and this boy 
has found three fine young owls 


Elephant Goes to School—Indiarana, the large elephant thatarrived a* 
theZoo last summer, has been undergoing a course of training with the 
keepers so that it may carry loads of happy boys and girls this season 




Fairies in the Greenwoqd—A pretty group of children rehearsing in the grounds of their school at Kingston for a pageant in which they are taking part 




A Procession in the Air—Five De Haviland machines going through 
a series of manoeuvres over Kenley aerodrome before the Japanese 
Crown Prince, who was greatly interested in our airmen’s exploits 


The Rhea Makes Its Nest—The rhea at the London Zoo is here seen scratch¬ 
ing out a large hole in the ground for a nest, and her egg lies some distance 
away. The cock birds sit on the eggs and bring up the young 
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